















IRENE went up to her chamber 
wearied and worn out with the 
strong emotion she had undergone 
within the past few hours; yet 
when she lay down to rest sleep 
forsook her eyelids, the weary 
hours passed on she scarce knew 
how; one thought alone, like a 
newly-inflicted wound, dried up 
her spirit with fevered anguish. 
So great, ‘ndeed, was the crucia- 
tion of her soul that when, at 
length, the dull gray light of the 
early morning crept through the 
window-curtains, she turned her 
face to the wall, and in the bitter- 
ness of her heart she prayed for 
death. 

But Death never yet came to 
close the eyes of any mortal who 
longed for his presence more 
earnestly than ever slave longed 
to break his chain and be free. 

‘I would I were at rest !’ moaned 
the stricken girl. ‘At rest! But, 
alas! would death be rest for me? 
Should life’s memories go with me 
into eternity, death would not 
bring the rest I long to feel. No, 
no; death to bring rest should 
bring oblivion—oblivion of the 
wrongs we have suffered and the 
bitterness we have felt—oblivion 
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CHAPTER IX. 


of all strife and hatred. If death, 
indeed, brings rest, then all our 
passions must die with us, and 
leave our souls as passionless and 
pure as that of angels round the 
throne. 

‘Ah, and you, poor weak child 
of earth,’ she whispered, apostro- 
phising herself, ‘would dare to 
“shake off this mortal coil,” and 
face the pure invisible ones of the 
eternal world! Why have you 
loved the creature more than the 
Creator? Ah, why? but that this 
weak love should be returned into 
your bosom with a sting more 
deadly than that of the serpent’s 
fang! Go, shake it from you, and 
despise the idol you have raised 
but to fall and crush you!’ 

Alas, poor girl! this love had 
woven its threads too closely round 
her heart to tear it from her with- 
out a long and painful struggle. 

A tap at her chamber door 
aroused her from a sort of de- 
spairing lethargy into which she 
had fallen. 

The daily round had begun 
again. She must try to conquer 
this blank despair, and wear a 
cheerful aspect, for her mother’s 
sake. This was her first thought ; 
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her next was to evade the sus- 
picion, even of her maid, that she 
suffered torture because she was a 
slighted forsaken woman. ‘ What, 
have the finger of pity pointed at 
her?’ Her lip curled with scorn as 
she asked herself the question. 

The tap at the doorwas repeated. 
‘Come in,’ she cried, in a drowsy 
tone, like one awakened out of 
sleep. Wilson, the maid, opened 
the door on the instant, and en- 
tered, bearing a cup of tea. ‘O, 
take it away, Wilson,’ she said 
pettishly. ‘ Have I overslept my- 
self that you bring me my break- 
fast in bed ?” 

‘No, miss; it’s not quite eight 
o'clock yet; but you took nothing 
for supper last night, after being 
out in that fearful storm, too, and 
getting that drenched I had to 
wring your dress and mantle like 
a bathing-gown come in from the 
sea. I’ve known a fever come 
from less; and, deary me, but you 
do look badly—quite worse even 
than I expected to find you, 
miss.’ 

‘Well, I do not feel ill, Wilson ; 
it is only a little cold, brought on 
by the chill, no doubt,’ answered 
Irene, turning away her face from 
the light. 

‘Ah, that’s just how I expected 
you would feel, miss, and you will 
soon be worse, I fear.’ 

‘You are a “Job’s comforter,” 
my good Wilson. I assure you, I 
am suffering as much already as I 
can well bear,’ said Irene, with a 
voice so altered, and full of pain, 
it smote on the faithful servant’s 
heart. 

She answered almost with tears, 
‘I knew you would suffer, miss. 
I said last night, “ Miss Irene will 
be ill after this night’s drenching.” 
Pity you refused the spiced wine I 
made you, miss. But do take ad- 
vice now, and stay in bed till the 
doctor comes, and have this cup of 
tea I’ve brought you. Do, please ; 
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you are looking ill, and no mis- 
take.’ 

‘Well, I will just take the tea to 
please you, Wilson ; but I do not 
intend giving you the pleasure of 
nursing me in bed,’ she cried, try- 
ing to smile. Her face, however, 
looked so wan and altered in one 
short night that, as she raised it 
from the pillow in the full light, 
the attached servant made an ex- 
clamation, and burst into tears. 

This display of emotion on her 
rmaid’s part roused [rene in a mo- 
ment. ‘Fie, Wilson! she cried, 
in a tone of energy; ‘is this the 
way to sustain one’s cheerfulness ? 
Can you wonder | ook ill when 
you see the daily trials endured by 
your mistress and myself? I am 
not ill, I tell you. Last night tired 
me a little; but when I am up 
and dressed, all traces of indisposi- 
tion will have disappeared.’ 

‘I beg pardon, miss, for showing 
such weakness,’ answered Wilson, 
drying her eyes ; ‘ but you do look 
that worn and ill, I could not help 
it; and as for trials, miss, it’s a 
wonder you and my dear mistress 
lives through it all, that’s what 
it is.’ 

‘ Well, then, like a good creature 
as you are, never mind me when 
you see me look sad and worn. I 
try to bear up for my dear mother’s 
sake, but sometimes I break down 
when I am alone. I have sleepless 
nights, too, very often; that, you 
know, Wilson, must tell on me; 
but I am not ill, not in the least.’ 

‘My poor dear darling young 
lady, as I’ve seen a merry laughing 
child in these arms,’ mused Wilson 
to herself, as she left her young 
mistress’s room and proceeded 
down-stairs, ‘if ever I saw any one 
with a broken heart, it is your own 
sweet patient self, Miss Irene— 
and yesterday was the Indian mail- 
day. Ah, a false lover is not a 
new wonder in a Clayton! And if 
the Captain has broken his faith, 
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he will have the sin at his door of 
breaking the truest and the bravest 
heart that ever beat in mortal 
breast.’ 

And Mrs. Wilson, having de- 
livered this little soliloquy to her- 
self in the housekeeper’s room, sat 
down to have a good cry, ‘to ease 
her mind of a load,’ as she said, 
when one of the servants found her 
bathed in tears, and, in some as- 
tonishment, inquired the reason of 
her grief. 

With the acuteness of honest 
attachment, Wilson perceived that 
her young mistress wished to hide 
her wounded affection from every 
eye, and she determined that no 
one should hear from her lips why 
the fair young light of the house- 
hold had become suddenly a pale 
dejected woman. 

Irene was the first to enter the 
breakfast-room that morning, her 
mother being rather late in coming 
down-stairs. On the mantelshelf 
lay a letter. Strange that she had 
forgotten all about that letter since 
she entered the house last evening 
until the moment when her eye fell 
on his well-known handwriting. 

As she took it in her hand a 
sudden thought appeared to strike 
her. Before breaking the seal she 
examined the envelope carefully. 
No sign, however, of the letter 
having been tampered with met her 
inexperienced eye. The seal had 
not been broken, the envelope 
showed no torn edge or rumpled 
corner. 

‘Why, indeed, should any one 
wish to pry into her letters?’ she 
asked, blaming herself for the 
suspicion she entertained. 

Julia Harman surely could not 
have been actuated by mean curi- 
osity when she obtained that letter 
from the post-office. Then she 
gave the envelope another search- 
ing investigation. Well, the paper 
had a steamed sort of appearance ; 
but what then? That might have 
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been caused by damp in the tran- 
sit from India to England. Still, 
why had Julia Harman detained 
the letter so long after it had come 
into her possession ? 

‘ Was it for malice ?’ 

As she asked herself this ques- 
tion, a glimmering of the truth 
dawned on her mind, making her 
heart bound with renewed hope. 
Ah, she cared not if all the world 
were leagued against her, if Harry 
proved true of heart. 

She would know his own hand- 
writing ; let his letter speak. His 
father might have tortured her with 
a tale as false as his own heart. 

With a trembling hand she 
opened the letter. How short it 
was! And the writing was his 
very own. She could not be de- 
ceived in the trick of it. Ah, no! 

How short the letter was, and 
yet what a long, long time it took 
her to realise the full meaning! 
Each word of that epistle seemed 
like an iron vice tightening her 
heart-strings, until her breath came 
feebly and with an effort. The very 
expression of her features slowly 
assumed a stony aspect, as though 
the finger of death traced the doom 
of all earthly hope on her rigid 
brow. 

The mystery that hung over her 
destiny was pushed aside with ruth- 
less hand. She learnt the secret 
which had exercised her mind so 
often of late—a secret so dire that 
it had power to estrange the heart 
of the man she loved and desolate 
her whole life. 

‘Irene!’ cried a startled voice 
in her ear, ‘Irene, my child, what 
has befallen you ?’ 

She started at the sound of her 
mother’s voice, like one awakened 
out of a troubled dream. Then, 
with sudden reaction, she rose from 
her seat, and flung the letter from 
her with a gesture of loathing. 

‘Irene, pray answer me, what 
does this fearful agitation mean ?” 
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‘It means the awakening of my 
heart from a fond but fleeting 
dream, dear mother ; but O, that 
I had dreamt on till life ended! 
she answered, with a strange calm, 
and in a voice so changed it sound- 
ed like the death-knell of long- 
cherished hope. 

‘Irene, my darling, what new 
trial have you been called on to 
bear? What dreadful tidings are 
contained in that letter? asked 
her mother, taking the sufferer’s 
hands within her own. 

At this moment words within the 
letter met her eye as it lay open a 
few paces from her feet, and her 
face became white as death. 

With a quick impulsive move- 
ment Mrs. Elvaston stooped and 
picked up the missive, then read 
it through in a low tone expressive 
of the direst contempt. 

‘False-hearted traitor!’ she eja- 
culated, ‘you would cover your 
baseness with a lie!’ 

‘He knew it, then!” gasped Irene. 
‘Who told him ?’ 

‘I did.’ 

*You—my mother! you!’ cried 
the astonished girl with clasped 
hands. 

* Yes, I told him, when he came 
to beg my influence with your 
lamented father, after he refused to 
give you to him in marriage, ere he 
left England.’ 

‘Heaven bless you for that, my 
mother!’ she cried, flinging her 
arms around her neck. ‘Do not 
fear for me; contempt will soon 
banish sorrow from my heart. I 
despise him too much to weep over 
his baseness.’ 

‘That is right, Irene. I know 
well this trial is hard to bear ; but 
comfort springs from doing right 
under the sorest trial, and—’ 

‘O, do not try to reason with 


me just now, dearest mother,’ in- . 


terrupted Irene impatiently. ‘Have 
not death and deceit done their 


worst, and shorn us ofall joy? In 
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what shall we ever again find com- 
fort except in our misfortunes ?” 

‘Hush, my child, hush! You 
must not regard life so darkly,’ 
said her mother, greatly pained ; 
‘you are young—the world lies all 
before you.’ 

‘Yet life at best appears full of 
trial, and dark shadows deepen 
even the brightest day; see how 
you have suffered, my mother.’ 

‘ But I am trying to feel resigned 
for your dear sake, Irene,’ replied 
her mother, in tears. ‘Do not in 
your despair forget that I suffer 
with you in every sorrow.’ 

‘O, pray forgive me, dearest 
mother !’ she cried, sinking on her 
knees and burying her face in her 
mother’s lap, who had fallen into a 
low chair by the fire whilst reading 
Captain Clayton's letter ; ‘O, pray 
forgive my wild words ; my heart is 
so full of bitter pain I know not 
what I say in my great misery !’ 

‘Alas, my poor darling child ! 
my own heart also is oppressed 
to breaking. We can only pray 
to our Heavenly Father for sup- 
port under our heavy trials; He 
is merciful, and will look on our 
wounded hearts with a pitying eye, 
and heal them in His own good 
time.’ 

‘Have you still hope, dear 
mother? Alas, it seems impossi- 
ble that the dark clouds hanging 
over us can have any “silver lin- 
ing” at all! 

‘In God is my trust,’ replied 
Mrs. Elvaston reverently. ‘ He is 
behind the cloud, and when the 
storms of life are over we may find, 
perhaps, that the cloud brought us 
nearer to Him than the sunshine.’ 

‘ But everything is so dark, dear 
mother ; thirk of our poor Lilian.’ 

Mrs. Elvaston clasped her hand 
to her heart with a gesture of pain. 
‘ Hush, Irene! why do you probe 
the wound you cannot heal? O, 
if our blessed Lord would only 
look on my poor stricken lamb and 














heal her, my other sorrows would 
appear but light affliction to bear.’ 
And, as though her weak faith 
could not deem it possible for the 
stricken one to be healed, she leant 
back in her chair and wept bitterly. 

‘Why do you weep, dear mam- 
ma?’ asked a low sweet voice, 
breaking the silence which had 
lasted some minutes. 

Mrs. Elvaston started and gasped 
for breath; whilst Irene, forgetting 
her own despair, sprang to her feet, 
and looked eagerly into her sister’s 
face. 

Lilian had entered the room un- 
noticed by them, and had been re- 
garding her mother for some mo- 
ments before she spoke, with a 
look half sad, half inquiring. 

As she stood there clad in pure 
white, with her glorious hair falling 
loosely over her shoulders, and 
that dreamy far-away look in her 
gentle blue eyes, she appeared so 
ethereal, so little in keeping with 
this hard, work-a-day, common- 
place world of ours, that wings 
alone seemed wanting to waft her 
to that bright land where pain or 
sorrow,can never enter. 

There followed some moments 
of intense feeling. After Lilian 
uttered her mother’s name, in a 
voice which appeared to be that of 
one awakening out of sleep, neither 
Irene nor her mother could com- 
mand sufficient composure to speak 
a word. 

At length Lilian drew closer to 
her mother’s side, and, laying her 
hand softly on her shoulder, looked 

long and wistfully into her face. 

‘ Are you in sorrow, dear mam- 
ma?’ she asked gently; ‘ it appears 
such a long time ago since I last 
saw you. Do I see you now with 
your brown hair changed to snowy 
whiteness ? oram I still dreaming? 
O, what dreary dreams! Will no 
one awaken me?’ And she passed 
her thin hand across her eyes; 
they were wet with tears, 
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Mrs. Elvaston could restrain her 
emotion no longer ; with a stifled 
cry of joy she caught Lilian in her 
arms, and strained her to her 
breast. 

‘Kiss me again, mamma,’ said 
the stricken girl softly, through her 
tears; ‘kiss me again, and hold 
me very near your heart. O, I 
have had such dreams! but I am 
awake now, am I not? Kiss me 
once again, and tell me ’tis no 
dream, but blest reality.’ 

The fond mother clasped her 
darling closer to her, whilst tears 
of joy rained on the loved head, 
that nestled once again trustfully 
on her bosom, as it had done in 
childhood’s happy hour. 

‘God is merciful !) murmured 
Irene. She was weeping precious 
tears, that softened her heart, like 
rain on the parched earth. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue late Squire Elvaston had 
been a most indulgent landlord, 
seldom taking any advantage of 
the tenants’ leases running out to 
raise the rental of his farms, although 
he had often been urged to do so 
by Lawyer Clayton, who, at such 
times, would declare the property 
to be worth ten per cent yearly 
beyond the price at which it was let. 
The Squire, however, could never 
be induced to raise the rental of a 
farm which had been rendered 
more valuable by the tenant’s 
capital and skill in farming the 
land. Therefore, as a matter of 
consequence, the farms on the 
Abbey estate were, for the most 
part, highly cultivated by a set of 
substantial and thriving yeomen, 
who were seldom, if ever, behind- 
hand with their rent. 

It so happened, however, that a 
number of the leases fell in on the 
year following the Squire’s decease; 
and, in every case, Lawyer Clay- 
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ton refused to renew them on the 
same terms as before held; in 
some instances he demanded an 
advance of twenty per cent on the 
former rental. 

At first the farmers hoped that 
an appeal to the young Squire—as 
George Elvaston was called by the 
tenants on the Abbey estate— 
would obtain a favourable hearing ; 
but to their dismay they learnt that 
he had no power to control the 
lawyer’s actions in the matter, nor 
even a voice in the present man- 
agement of the estate. 

They had, from the first, been 
expecting the young Squire to re- 
build the mansion, and dwell 
amongst them, as his forefathers 
had done ; but when they saw the 
blackened walls of the Abbey 
crumbling into utter ruin and ceso- 
lation, like a bird of evil omen 
brooding over the grand old park 
and gardens, they shook their 
heads, and muttered a good deal 
amongst themselves about spolia- 
tion and robbery. 

The west-country yeomen, as a 
tule, are rather slow of apprehen- 
sion ; but once let them get an idea 
into their heads, however unreason- 
able it may be, nothing will drive 
it out again. 

Thus it happened that when the 
tenants became aware that Lawyer 
Clayton held possession of the 
Abbey estate, they at once came to 
the conclusion that the young 
Squire had been robbed of his 
birthright. Indeed, so prejudiced 
were they all against Lawyer Clay- 
ton that had any one told them he 
fired the Abbey with his own hands, 
and then lured the unfortunate 
owner into the flames, they would 
have unhesitatingly received the 
report as a true one. 

‘The lawyer will have to make 
good his title afore I pays him any 
rent,’ said Farmer Jobson. ‘I aren’t 
agoing to own him for master here, 
the thief! Why, it’s downright 
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robbery to take the estate out of 
the young Squire’s hands! No use 
telling me; no Elvaston ever yet 
“sold his birthright for a mess of 
pottage”! And though London be 
a terrible bad place, I’ve heard say, 
to tempt young gentlemen to spend 
their money, yet I don’t believe 
the young Squire is one to run 
through his property afore he got 
possession of it.’ 

‘In course not,’ answered an- 
other sturdy farmer, as they dis- 
cussed the matter over their weekly 
dinner at the Blue Boar in the 
market- place of Harville,— ‘in 
course not; and I tell you what it 
is, Mister Jobson, it’s my opinion 
we ought to stick to the young 
Squire till he’s righted. S'’pose 
every tenant on the estate refused 
to pay any rent till he came into 
his own again—the old fox couldn’t 
distrain over the whole estate with- 
out bringing a hornets’ nest about 
his ears,’ 

This speech was received with 
great applause and tremendous rap- 
ping on the table by the farmers, who, 
to aman, declared their determina- 
tion not to pay any rent to Lawyer 
Clayton unless under pressure of 
being distrained on and sold up. 

The lawyer had never been a 
popular man, and he now found 
himself rather unpleasantly situated, 
with half the parish in league 
against him, besides the annoy- 
ance of encountering scowling 
faces and averted looks on every 
side. 

Everything which happens in a 
small country town soon becomes 
known ; through some mysterious 
agency it got whispered about that 
Captain Clayton had broken off 
his engagement with Miss Irene 
Elvaston in a most unhandsome 
manner. : 

This report added fuel to the 
flame of indignation already burn- 
ing in many breasts towards the 
house of Clayton. Indeed, the 
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lawyer became very careful not to 
approach the neighbourhood of a 
pump whenever he saw a knot of 
farmers gathered in the market- 
place. 

The sturdy yeomen, whose fa- 
thers had been tenants on the 
Abbey estate beyond living me- 
mory, were as loyal to the house 
of Elvaston as some noble families 
have proved to a dethroned mon- 
archy ; and when they heard of the 
slight that had been given to one 
of that honoured race by the law- 
yer’s son, every tenant felt as though 
he had received a personal insult, 
and in his resentment longed to 
chastise the poltroon in bodily 
fashion. 

Even old Jansan, the long-tried 
servitor of the Claytons, shook his 
head, and was heard to mutter 
‘that this last affair went beyond 
his patience, and he’d a great 
mind to see right done as wasn’t 
done. He did have his hopes of 
the Captain ; he had always be- 
lieved in the young master, and 
waited for him to right what was 
wrong ; but now his mind was in 
a very dubolous state, very.’ 

‘ Ah, I suspect you could a tale 
unfold, an you would, neighbour,’ 
answered Quip, in his most insinu- 
ating manner, as he and Jansan 
smoked their pipes and talked 
over the Captain’s faithless con- 
duct together, in the parlour of 
the Blue Boar. 

‘ H’m—perhaps I could,’ replied 
Jansan sententiously; ‘but you 
see, Mr. Quip, I’ve eaten the 
bread of that house for more than 
halfacentury. Nowa dog wouldn’t 
bite the hand as fed him all his 
life through, though them same 
hands might be rayther dirty.’ 

‘Well, neighbour, I’m thankful 
I’ve no master to serve ; but it do 
seem to me that the man who 
knows a wrong has been done, and 
conceals that same wrong, is a’most 
as bad as the man that done it,’ 
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said Quip, shaking his head in a 
very judicial fashion. 

‘Hold there? cried Jansan 
sharply, as he looked uneasily 
about him. ‘ Who said as I knowed 
anything about a wrong? What 
should a poor serving-man know 
about his master’s doings that 
should concern him, or his con- 
science either, for that matter ?’ 

‘Well, there’s one or two wrongs 
everybody knows of, and that is 
that the young Squire is robbed out 
of his birthright, and the young 
lady is shamefully cheated of a 
husband who might have seen the 
family righted,’ replied Quip se- 
verely. 

* Ah, there’s the rub !’ exclaimed: 
Jansan excitedly. ‘I often said to 
myself, that marriage with the Cap- 
tain and Miss Irene will set every- 
thing straight, and the property 
will go back where it ought; but 
really, if what one hears on that 
score be true, it’s another matter; 
and I’m quite dubolous, that’s what 
I am.’ 

What old Jansan meant by ‘ du- 
bolous’ is not quite clear, although 
evidently Quip attached great im- 
portance to its meaning, as he 
answered quite solemnly that he 
expected Jansan would feel much 
more ‘ dubolous’ when Death gave 
him a shake, unless he made a 
clean breast of it before that grim 
personage laid his hand on his 
shoulder; and ended by saying 
‘that it wasn’t for nothing that the 
old banker walked out of his grave 
o’ nights.’ 

‘Hist! don’t ee, Mr. Quip; 
it makes me creep, it does! cried 
Jansan, with chattering teeth. ‘I 
won't hear anything agin old mas- 
ter; he didn’t wrong the Squire, 
nor his children either.’ 

‘Ah, I see,’ said Quip, drawing 
his chair nearer to Jansan, and 
speaking in a confidential tone; 
‘there’s been a wrong done to 
somebody by somebody, and, if 
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you liked, you could point out 
that somebody as did the wrong 
with your finger.’ 

‘There’s plenty o’ wrong done 
every day, I take it, Mr. Quip,’ 
answered Jansan shortly. * But if 
you expect me to bark at me own 
master, you'll find yourself mis- 
taken. No, no, it ain’t old Jansan 
as ‘ull turn round and bark—no, 
nor bite either. I hope I’m as 
good as a dog any day.’ 

‘O, if you compare yourself to a 
dog, it’s not likely you'll act like a 
man,’ retorted the baffled Quip. 

‘Maybe not; anyhow, when I 
eases my mind it will be to them 
as it most concerns; and if you 
wish to hear my dying speech and 
confession, you'll have to wait till 
they bury me; then maybe, Mr. 
Quip, I'll just give you a good 
scaring by stepping out o' my 
grave to have a short chat with 
you,’ said old Jansan grimly. 

‘O, for that matter, I am not 
afraid of any man’s ghost; I’ve got 
a clear conscience in my breast, 
neighbour. But there’s many a 
jest comes true, for all that ; and 
it’s my belief any one who is con- 
cerned in this great wrong done to 
the Elvastons will never rest quiet 
in his grave. What makes your 
late master rise from his grave, I’d 
like to ask you?” 

Old Jansan’s face turned a shade 
yellower as Quip put this question, 
and, rising from his seat, he eyed 
his tormentor with an angry glare ; 
then slowly left the room, leaving 
his glass of ale almost untasted on 
the table. 

‘That man’s got a load on his 
conscience, I’ll be sworn,’ went on 
Quip, knocking the ashes from his 
pipe and leisurely refilling it, in 
order to have a smoke with the 
landlord. 

‘ Looks like it,’ 
host ; 


replied mine 

‘yet I don’t think Mr. Jan- 

san’s a bad sort in the main.’ 
‘Well, more do I ; but then, you 
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see, you can’t touch pitch without 
some of it sticking to you, though 
that same pitch be none of your 
making. Take my word for it,’ 
went on Quip, as he smoked his 
pipe gravely—‘ take my word for 
it, Jansan haven’t been in that 
house all these years and kept an 
honest conscience inside his waist- 
coat.’ 

‘Perhaps not; but what can a 
man do? He must live, you know, 
and a servant is bound to keep his 
master’s secrets if he happens to 
know them. The Claytons have 
plenty of gold to reward a man 
that’s useful to them,’ replied mine 
host cautiously. ‘ Shouldn’t won- 
der if Mr. Jansan has got a tidy 
bag of money by him.’ 

‘ Ah, to be sure he has ; there’s 
no lack of money for them who 
serves the Claytons well,’ chimed 
in the landlord’s wife. ‘I ought 
to know a little about the family, 
seeing I was housekeeper to Mr. 
Clayton for ten years. But mark 
my word, ’tis not the Captain as 
would do a dishonourable thing ; 
there is them who would sell their 
souls, if possible, to make strife 
between certain lovers, and ’tis 
my opinion they have been and 
done it.’ 

‘I understand ! cried Quip ea- 
gerly. ‘And so you think Miss—’ 

‘I won’t mention names, Mr. 
Quip; but I’d like to see the 
saddle put on the right horse, and 
that horse will turn out to be a 
gray mare some of these days, 
mind you. I’ve said it; so don’t 
you say anything in my hearing 
against the young Captain again, 
Mr. Quip.’ 

‘Perhaps ’tis best to say nothing 
about anybody, wife,’ put in the 
landlord. ‘What do we know 
about it? None of the Claytons 
ever did us any wrong; and, be- 
sides, a man should honour his 
betters, and leave their affairs 
alone.’ 
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‘ Yes, when they are his betters,’ 
answered Quip stoutly; ‘but I'll 
pay honour to no one who robs the 
widow and the fatherless, and I'm 
thinking ’tis little honour or respect 
a Clayton will ever receive from an 
honest man in this town again.’ 

‘Ah, Mr. Quip, is that you?’ 
called out the postman, putting in 
his head at the parlour-door ; ‘ I’ve 
just been round to your house, sir, 
to know if you have received notice 
to distrain on us ?’ 

‘No, Rowley; I’ve heard no- 
thing about the matter. How much 
do you owe?’ 

‘A matter of over a year’s rent. 
The lawyer has threatened to: dis- 
train on us, if the money is not 
paid before noon to-morrow.’ 

‘Well, since he has given you 
notice—and mind, that’s rather un- 
usual with him—perhaps you may 
be able to stump up the rent in 
time, or he’ll do what he says, de- 
pend on it.’ 


‘It is impossible for me to find 
the rent before I gets my Christ- 
mas tips ; and if he won’t wait till 
then, I’m a ruined man—that’s 


what it comes to, Mr. Quip! Do 
you think you can help me, sir? 
He might wait for the missus’s 
sake, who is only just out of bed, 
with a baby at her breast, and three 
of the children down with the 


measles. His heart can’t be harder . 


than a millstone, can it ? 

‘Well, all the comfort I can 
give you, Rowley, is that Lawyer 
Clayton has no more bowels of 
compassion than an alligator ; once 
he’s down on a man it’s all up 
with him! You must stump up the 
rent somehow, my good fellow.’ 

*I can’t do it, sir! Here I am 
walking twenty miles a day for 
eighteen shillings a week. This is 
a very hard world, sir ; here I stand 
without a shilling in my pocket, to 
keep a roof over the head of my 
missus and the children ; and be- 
cause I don’t pay what I haven't 
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got, down comes one who is roll- 
ing in wealth, and sells the bed 
from under us. Mine’s a hard 
case, that’s what it is, sir!’ 

‘ There’s cases ten times harder 
than yours the lawyer will have to 
answer for,’ said Quip. ‘ What do 
you think of the Elvaston family ? 
He has taken their house over their 
heads, a house that was founded 
before the Conquest ; there’s a hard 
case for you! Why, it makes a 
man’s blood boil to think on it !’ 

‘Yes, I own the young Squire’s 
is a hard case, sir; but a man’s 
house is his house all the same, if 
it’s only a cottage he rents by the 
year. And so you do not think 
you can help me, sir ?” 

‘I couldn’t help my own father 
in such a case, though I take 
care never to exceed my duty; 
but take heart, Rowley, you may 
yet find a friend to lend you the 
money.’ 

‘Nota bit of it, sir; but I may 
do something desperate, if I am 
turned into the street with my 
missus and the little ones!’ said 
Rowley between his set teeth, as 
he turned and left the parlour of 
the Blue Boar. 

‘T’ll just keep my eye on him,’ 
reflected Quip. ‘ Rowley is the very 
man to do a dirty job if he’s well 
paid for it. Lawyer Clayton didn’t 
give him that notice without some 
motive—catch him giving the bird 
notice before he clears the nest ! 
No, no, that’s not his way of doing 
business. The postman is head 
and ears in debt, and he’s just the 
man to sell his soul for a price! 
Well, I must watch their little 
game. The Captain may be all 
right; Mrs. Dobson opened my 
eyes a bit just now about that gray 
mare. Yes, I’ll watch them,’ 

And Quip kept his word. He 
did watch. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE dull heartache that knows 
of no alleviation ; the dull round 
of daily life, that knows of no break 
or pleasure in its weary routine : 
have you ever endured either, 
gentle reader, and not longed for 
change till your soul grew sick 
within you? 

Well, it was the lot of Mrs, El- 
vaston to suffer heartache, and to 
follow the dull daily round, without 
one gleam of hope to cheer her 
future ; yet she repined not: her 
patient spirit waited on in silent 
uncomplaining charity that was 
almost divine. No one ever heard 
her murmur. She had a gentle word 
for all, a kindly hand to minister to 
the sick or suffering around her. 
Bereavement and loss of worldly 
wealth had only power to make 
hervirtues shine forth more clearly. 

There had come a little rift in 
her cloud of sorrow: Lilian no 
longer passed her by unheeded. 
The gentle girl seemed like one 
awakened out of a painful dream. 
She had taken no note of time, 
she asked no questions, simply 
taking up the thread of life without 
trying to unravel the tangled skein. 
Fora little space the hopes of those 
who loved her rose high; but, alas, 
she soon began to fade like a flower 
blighted by untimely frost. She 
did little now but sit at the open 
window, with her hands folded 
listlessly in her lap, gazing dreamily 
out at the ocean. And yet how 
much depended on this fragile girl! 
Wealth and broad lands were hers, 
and would pass away with her un- 
less she made some sign. 

Daily Lawyer Clayton sent a 
messenger to inquire after Miss 
Elvaston’s health. He well knew 
how much depended on that frail 
life, which hung as it were by a 
thread. 

He had taken it upon him to 
look after Miss Elvaston’s interest 


since her father’s death, and, 
through what George Elvaston 
called his meddling, she had been 
made ward in Chancery, and con- 
sequently could take no step with 
regard to the property without 
going through a good deal of legal 
formality ; and this her state of 
health had never permitted her to 
do. 

Indeed, it would have been 
useless cruelty to harass the dying 
girl’s mind with legal forms and 
technicalities she could no longer 
comprehend ; so those who loved 
her beyond wealth and fortune 
left her mind in peace on the sub- 
ject. 

In all this sorrow one true friend 
never left the bereaved family with- 
out support and counsel. That 
friend, firm and true, was Dr, 
Lacuver. 

He had watched over Lilian 
since the first day of her sad mala- 
dy, as a fond mother watches over 
her first-born darling in its hours 
of pain and sickness. He was ever 
at her side, anticipating her wants 
and wishes with love’s unerring 
instinct. 

With what unbounded joy he 
had hailed Lilian’s return to con- 
sciousness of things around her! 
She knew him now, and would oft 
repay his kind attentions with a 


. word of thanks or a gentle smile. 


One wish, however, was denied 
him. He was only her affianced. 
Had she been his wife, he could 
have watched over her night and 
day, never leaving her side. He 
had urged Mrs, Elvaston more 
than once, since Lilian’s mind re- 
gained its power of action, to con- 
sent to their private union. 

‘I should then have the right of 
relationship, not only to watch over 
a life that is dearer to me than my 
own, but also to watch over yours 
and Irene’s interest,’ he pleaded 
one day, when Lilian had appeared 
more cheerful than usual, showing 
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her interest in things*around her 
by an occasional word or smile. 

Mrs. Elvaston, however, still 
hesitated. Was Lilian able to de- 
cide for herself? how could any 
one answer so momentous a ques- 
tion for another? She realised to 
the full what a support and stay 
this true-hearted man would be- 
come in time of trial, but, with her 
usual abnegation of all self-interest, 
she put this thought from her. 

Seeing her hesitation, Dr. Lacu- 
ver resumed his entreaties. There 
was a faint hope in his breast, he 
said that change might restore 
Lilian to health: she had youth on 
her side, and if she could regain a 
little strength all might yet be well. 
Of one thing he felt satisfied: her 
only chance of restoration was in 
change of scene and place, and 
who could arrange for this change 
like a devoted husband ? 

When one wishes to gain an ob- 
ject which lies very near the heart, 


how earnest one becomes in pur- 


suit of it! This hope that change 
would restore Lilian to health was 
very faint indeed in Dr. Lacuver’s 
breast; but that she should become 
his bride and be called by his 
name, even if it were only for one 
short day, had been for months 
past the supreme wish of his heart. 
His professional skill was too pro- 
found to let him remain in blind- 
ness of the fact that the being he 
loved, as he never had or could 
love any other, was fading slowly 
but toosurely away. ‘Whilst there is 
life there is hope,’ he would try to 
persuade himself at times, when 
Lilian’s eye brightened at his ap- 
proach, and the old smile of wél- 
come wreathed her lips. This 
faint hope had gained strength on 
the day he pleaded so earnestly 
with Mrs. Elvaston to sanction 
their early union. He told him- 
self, with beating heart and joy too 
great for utterance, that ifhe could 
watch over her as a husband, the 
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light of his life might still shine on 
to cheer his soul. 

There was no selfishness in this 
true-hearted strong man’s love. 
His was a love stronger than death, 
and immortal as the soul. 

The faintest hope of Lilian’s 
being again restored to health at 
once decided Mrs. Elvaston to ac- 
cede to Dr. Lacuver’s prayer. ‘If 
you can gain my darling’s consent, 
I will no longer withhold mine,’ 
she said at length ; ‘ any means that 
will afford a chance of her recovery 
I cannot but hail with joy.’ 

Lilian’s consent, as her lover 
anticipated, was easily gained. 

‘We have been one in heart long 
since,’ she said, her head resting 
on his shoulder, her hand clasped 
in his as she spoke, ‘and it will 
comfort me to think that—’ here 
she hesitated, and a tear started to 
her eye. 

‘What will comfort you, myown?’ 
he asked, little divining the cause 
of her hesitation and tears. 

‘It will pain you if I mention it, 
dear Edward,’ she answered, with 
a sigh. 

‘But I can bear pain for your 
sake, dearest. Iam strong; tell me 
all your thoughts without reserve, 
if it will afford you solace ; as you 
so sweetly said, ‘‘we are one in 
heart ;” shall we not also be one in 
mind ?’ 

She pressed closer to his side as 
she raised her head and gazed 
heavenward with a rapt, upturned, 
ineffable look in her deep-blue 
eyes. ‘When I am yonder,’ she 
whispered, ‘it may be granted to 
me to become your ministering 
spirit; and it will comfort me to 
know I am watching over my hus- 
band till he rejoins me in that bet- 
ter land, never again to part.’ 

The strong man clasped her to 
his heart, which, at that moment, 
swelled nigh to bursting. Must all 
this love and sweetness soon pass 
away from his life? What was all 
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his boasted skill, when he could 
not lengthen out this frail life one 
little hour ? 

‘You must not weep for me, 
dear one,’ she went on after a pause; 
‘I shall be happier there, where 
sorrow never enters. You bid 
me tell you all ; listen, then : down 
deep in my heart lies unutterable 
sorrow. I dare not probe the 
wound, so I suffer on with this dull 
heartache in silence, ever yearn- 
ing after rest. We shall not be 
divided in soul by death, Edward ; 
therefore it is that I bid you not 
to weep, but wait on in patience, 
doing your duty manfully till the 
end comes, and we are reunited.’ 

Dr. Lacuver crushed down his 
emotion with a powerful effort. 
He must appear calm; to show 
excitement would endanger the 
existence of the fragile being he 
held so close to his beating breast; 
yet his voice sounded strangely 
mournful, even to his own ears, as 
he assured Lilian that in life or 
death she would be the only bride 
that would ever rest on his bosom. 

A few days only passed after 
the conversation just related, be- 
fore the light dawned on Lilian’s 
bridal morn. 

Dr. Lacuver obtained a special 
license from the bishop of the 
diocese, in order to have the mar- 
riage solemnised in the drawing- 
room of her mother’s residence by 
the rector of Harville, who was an 
attached friend of both the bride 
and bridegroom. 

The small household was astir 
early on what, to them, appeared 
an auspicious day, decorating the 
drawing-room with freshly-gathered 
flowers, and setting the house in 
order to receive the bridal guests. 

To prevent undue excitement to 
the fair fragile bride, the wedding 
was to be a very quiet one. Only 
one or two attached friends of the 
family on either side, and the 
faithful domestics who had follow- 


ed the altered fortunes of their 
mistress, were to witness the cere- 
mony. 

Lilian appeared so bright and 
beautiful, with a rose flush on her 
cheek and a deepened lustre in 
her soft blue eye, that those who 
looked on her forgot how slender 
was the thread that held her to 
life. 

Her bridal robe, of the purest 
white, was without ornament, save 
a few freshly-gathered orange-blos- 
soms and myrtle-leaves from the 
conservatory of her old home. 

When Irene came into the bride’s 
chamber to fasten on her bridal 
veil, she stood still for some mo- 
ments in contemplation of Lilian’s 
exceeding loveliness, and asked 
herself if it were possible that a 
being so beautiful would shortly 
pass away to the cold silence of 
the grave. 

Lilian noted the sad wistful look 
with which Irene regarded her, and 
said sweetly, 

‘I am so happy, dearest sister, 
that you must not grieve if I am 
taken from you without tasting sor- 
row’s cup again; and when I am 
laid to rest this bridal robe must 
be my shroud.’ 

Irene pressed her hand on her 
heart, to ease the pain and stop its 
throbbing, as she whispered to her- 
self, ‘No, no; this world, with its 
anxieties, its carking cares and 
sorrows, is not for you, my sister ; 
and even as she whispered she felt 
a solemn awe creep over her spirit, 
Lilian looked so like an angel. 

The simple marriage ceremony 
was soon over. The bride looked 
so serene, and received the sub- 
dued felicitations of her friends 
with so much quiet happiness, that 
hopes of her restoration rose high, 
and filled their hearts with thank- 
fulness and joy. She was so thought- 
ful, too, for others. At her parti- 
cular request there was feasting in 
the servants’ hall that day; and 
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when the domestics begged to pre- 
sent her with a small token expres- 
sive of their esteem and affection, 
she received them so graciously 
and spoke so sweetly, the remem- 
brance of it never faded from their 
hearts. She kissed the female 
domestics in turn, and presented 
each of them with a small sprig of 
orange-blossom and myrtle from 
off her bridal robe, as a souvenir 
of the day. 

Spite of her sweetness, however, 
there was something so solemn in 
the kiss she gave that tears stood 
in every eye, as they pressed the 
bridal flowers for a moment to 
their lips in token of love for the 
young bride. 

When this reception was over, 
and the guests had departed, Lilian 
lay down on a couch by the draw- 
ing-room window to rest, with her 
hand clasped in that of her hus- 
band, and soon fell asleep. 

In a little while, however, she 
released her clasp, and, smiling 
sweetly in her sleep, folded her 
hands like one in prayer. 

Lacuver rose noiselessly and 
closed the blinds, to shade the 
sleeper’s eyes from the light, then 
resumed his watch by her side. 

The afternoon was warm and 
rather oppressive. In the stillness 
that prevailed he soon found him- 
self losing consciousness, and at 
length fell into a troubled slumber. 
It was not for long, however. A 
sensation of falling headlong down 
caused him to awake with a start. 

Mrs. Elvaston had entered the 
room an instant before, and was 
now standing beside the couch, 
with a strange expression of awe 
on her face, which had paled even 
to the lips. 

Without speaking, she advanced 
to the window and drew back the 
blinds. The sunlight streamed in 
and fell like a glory on the up- 
turned face ; and, at the same mo- 
ment, a sigh escaped the parted lip. 
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‘My wife—my bride—my own 
Lilian—speak to me!’ gasped La- 
cuver, losing all self-control, and 
falling on his knees beside the 
couch. 

But he cried in vain. With that 
sigh Lilian’s pure soul had fled. 

There lay his angel bride, as if 
in sleep, with a calm happiness on 
lip and brow that awed his first 
wild burst of anguish into silence. 


CHAPTER XII. 


EDWARD LACUVER laid his young 
bride to rest in a new marble tomb, 
where he hoped, when his little 
day of life was done, he might re- 
pose by her side. 

He had not accomplished his 
purpose of laying Lilian in a new 
mausoleum without encountering 
much opposition, however. Lawyer 
Clayton, whose fears were aroused 
by the marriage, lest Lacuver 
should assert his right to the pos- 
session of his deceased wife’s pro- 
perty, set the whole force of Chan- 
cery process in motion against him. 

Scarcely had he laid his loved 
one in the tomb before he was 
summoned to appear before the 
Lord Chancellor for contempt of 
the High Court of Chancery, his 
offence being that of marrying a 
ward in Chancery without first 
obtaining the Lord Chancellor's 
consent. 

Lacuver saw that a long and ex- 
pensive law-suit loomed before him 
in the distance. He had never 
meant to assert his right to the 
property of the woman he had 
married through the most unselfish 
of motives ; but now his spirit was 
aroused, he determined to fight 
Lawyer Clayton with his own 
weapons, and astonished that per- 
sonage by walking into his office 
one morning and ‘bearding the 
lion in his den.’ 
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The lawyer never forgot that 
meeting. The righteous indigna- 
tion of the young doctor made him 
quail. 

It had been Dr. Lacuver’s inten- 
tion not to leave Harville until he 
accompanied Mrs. Elvaston and 
her daughter Irene as far as Dover, 
on their way to the Continent. 
Change, he saw, was of vital im- 
portance to the sorrowing lady and 
her child ; but now he was obliged 
to alter his plans, and start for 
London within a few days 

In his parting interview with 
Mrs. Elvaston he declared his in- 
tention of putting in his claim to 
the property for her son’s sake. 

‘ Heaven is my witness,’ said he, 
‘I would not touch a shilling of 
the property to which my own be- 
loved one was entitled for a king- 
dom! Mrs.. Elvaston could not 
answer for emotion, so hecontinued, 
‘Nothing ever impressed me with 
the vanity of riches like what we 
have witnessed of late. Here is a 
strong man like George, to whom 
moderate wealth would prove a 
boon, obliged to battle with the 
world for bare existence; whilst 
the immense wealth that fell to the 
lot of my own beloved was as use- 
less to her as the pebbles on the 
ocean shore.’ 

‘ Ah, Fate is against us,’ replied 
Irene; ‘ better let things remain as 
they are.’ Then she added bit- 
terly, ‘ Yes, better let things remain 
as they are, and not publish to the 
world that we are under a ban !’ 

But low as she spoke, Lacuver 
caught her words. 

‘No,’ said he, ‘I cannot let 
things remain as they are ; it is no 
fault of George Elvaston’s that an 
unjust statute deprives him of his 
birthright.’ 

Mrs. Elvaston rose up and took 
his hand in hers with a look of 
gratitude beaming in her tearful 
eyes. 


‘Yes, a most unjust statute 
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truly ! she cried, with emotion. ‘I 
was married in a land where no 
such law exists; and though my 
heart bleeds for my children, my 
conscience upbraids me not.’ She 
appeared so noble, so true, so pure, 
as she stood there looking into his 
eyes, that Edward Lacuver thought 
an angel in heaven could’ know as 
little of an accusing conscience as 
this devoted woman. ‘Go,’ she 
continued, ‘ and assert your right to 
the property. You received her 
father’s consent to your union ; 
there is no higher power. I trust 
you in all things; and may God 
prosper the right! 

When Lacuver left the room, 
Irene fell on her knees at her mo- 
ther’s feet, and entreated forgive- 
ness for her hasty words. 

‘Do not distress yourself, dear 
child,’ said her mother gently, sit- 
ting down and drawing Irene’s 
head on to her lap, a favourite 
resting-place of hers since she was 
a little child. ‘ You have much to 
bear—alas, I know it; but we are 
alone in the world now, so we will 
try and bear our trials bravely to- 
gether.’ 

Irene idolised her mother ; and, 
in all her humiliation and bitter- 
ness of soul, this was the first time 
she had allowed her tongue to 
utter one word of the heart-grief 
she had suffered at her altered po- 
sition and future prospects in life. 

Few, if any, knew how acutely 
she felt the cruellest slight a woman 
is fated to endure; and perhaps 
the wound rankled all the more 
sorely in her heart because of her 
efforts to hide it from every eye. 
To Irene’s sensitive nature there 
was such humiliation in being 
slighted on account of her birth, 
which she believed, until so rude- 
ly enlightened, to be high and 
without blemish, she scarce could 
tell whether her pride or her affec- 
tions had received the most en- 
during wound. 
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She divined that a mystery hung 
over the family, but nothing like 
the fact had ever dawned on her 
mind, and, on learning it, her 
agony was so great she often won- 
dered how she survived it. But 
when this great agony swept over 
her soul like a mighty wave, it left 
her calm and prouder than before. 
She raised her head, as if in defi- 
ance, and no one ever after heard 
her sigh over her blighted hopes. 

True, that joyous sparkle which 
hope had lent her eye, which re- 
minded one of a limpid well, with 
the warm sunlight reflected in its 
cool depths, no longer lingered 
there; her smile too had lost its 
gladness, yet her quiet cheerful- 
ness deceived even the loving 
eyes of her mother. Cheerful as 
Irene appeared, her heart was 
full of bitterness, and this bitter- 
ness, like a welling spring, had 
burst its prescribed bounds that 
morning. 

For a short while, however, her 
mother’s gentle words of comfort 
calmed her spirit, and she yielded 
to her request to take a walk in 
the air to revive her a little, and 
give her an appetite for their early 
dinner. 

The postman had not arrived at 
their house when she started, and 
before she had gone many steps 
from the door she met him; and 
then it flashed across her mind, all 
in a moment, that the Indian mail 
was due. He might have a letter 
for her. She had answered that 
cruel letter, which had left her life 
so colourless and bare, in a quiet 
dignified tone, to release him from 
his engagement. A lingering hope 
yet remained in her heart. Julia 
Harman might have altered that 
letter in some way; she, Irene, 
had enclosed a copy of it back to 
Captain Clayton: his answer to 
her letter would set her mind at 
rest for ever on that point. 

She had known Harry, as she 


still called him to herself, since 
childhood, and his honest, frank- 
hearted, manly character seemed 
to rise up against the dastardly 
act he had been guilty of towards 
herself. Still, it appeared beyond 
doubt: had she not known his 
handwriting so well, she would 
never have given it credit for an 
instant. Therefore it was with a 
beating heart that she stopped the 
postman to inquire if he had any 
letters for her. 

‘Letters, miss? Ah, yes, miss ; 
only one.’ 

And the man’s face turned of a 
livid hue, as he held the letter to- 
wards her with a hand that trem- 
bled visibly. 

* You look ill, Rowley,’ she said 
kindly. ‘Is it the rheumatism 
troubling you again ?” 

‘No, thank you, miss; but I’m 
feeling bad—very bad. God for- 
give me!’ he jerked out like a man 
choking. 

‘Indeed ! Iam sorry to hear you 
are not well, Rowley. Are you 
sure this is the only letter you have 
for me? I expected another to- 
day.’ 

‘Another! O laws, miss, what 
can you mean? I’m honest, miss, 
though I’ve only eighteen shillings 
a week. They was a-going to turn 
me and the missus and our four 
little ones out on to the roadside, 
*cause I hadn’t the rent handy. 
Now IL ask you, miss, if flesh and 
blood could stand that? But— 
but—was you really expecting a 
letter from India to-day, miss ?” 
And then, as though ashamed of 
his boldness in asking such a ques- 
tion, he stammered out that he 
hadn’t any more letters, and hoped 
she would forgive him—he really 
was honest, though he walked more 
than twenty miles a day for eight- 
een shillings a week; but without 
awaiting her reply, he flung the 
postbag over his shoulder, and, for- 
getting to replace his well-worn 
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hat on his unkempt head, set off 
almost at a run. 

For a full minute Irene stood 
still, looking after the retreating 
figure of the postman in undis- 
guised astonishment. 

‘Ah, I see,’ she ejaculated. ‘I 
charged Miss Crank so strictly not 
to deliver my letters to any one 
but myself that poor Rowley has 
taken it into his head I suspected 
his honesty.’ 

And well he might; but Irene 
never for one moment dreamt that 
the postman had joined the plot- 
ters against her peace. With a 
sad feeling of disappointment she 
resumed her walk, all hope of 
Harry Clayton’s being honest and 
true to his plighted troth gone for 
ever. 

Meanwhile the  conscience- 
stricken postman hurried forward 
in the direction of the Swannery, 
his face white, his lips tightly com- 
pressed together. It appeared to 


him that his sin was very near find- 
ing him out when Miss Elvaston 
addressed him, and he began to 
tremble for the consequence. 
‘Well, she shall pay me for it,’ 
he muttered as he hurried on; 


‘ay, and well too! I’m not going 
to put my head into the halter for 
asong. I have had a narrow es- 
cape this morning. What if she 
had missed me, and gone on to 
Miss Crank the postmistress, to 
inquire for this letter I’ve kept 
back ? What—? Why, then you'd 
soon have found yourself in the 
cage, John Rowley! Anda wicked 
wretch you are, and no mistake, 
to do what you have been and 
done! Yes, yes, you would de- 
serve anything you got in the way 
of punishment, for selling a poor 
fatherless girl, and that for just 
nothing at all! But who tempted 
me? Why, a dainty well-born 
lady, and I mean for her to pay 
= for it—yes, my lady, you 
sha—’ 
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‘Rowley!’ called out a clear 
sharp voice close at his elbow. 

Rowley’s voice died in his throat. 
He had been walking along the 
avenue towards the house, and, in 
his excitement, talking aloud to 
himself, just as Julia Harman 
emerged from a side-walk, and 
overheard the latter part of his 
soliloquy. 

For an instant he appeared 
cowed and startled by her pre- 
sence, but the next a dogged look 
of defiance came into his face. 

‘Rowley, hand me what letters 
you have for the Swannery,’ she 
said sternly, holding out her hand. 

‘There they are, miss. I met 
Miss Elvaston this morning, and 
she asked me for her letter from 
India.’ 

‘Well ?” 

‘Well, I don’t know as I can 
steal her letters any more ; I may 
be found out.’ 

Julia’s cold blue eye glittered 
like a serpent’s as she regarded 
the unlucky postman with a con- 
temptuous stare. ‘QO, very good. 
I would have paid you well had 
you continued to serve me; but it 
matters little ; it was only a whim 
of mine. However, don’t come to 
me again when you are in need of 
help ;’ and, with another contemp- 
tuous glance, she turned to de- 
part. 

‘Stop, miss ; I didn’t say I gave 
Miss Elvaston her letter when she 
asked me for it, but I do say that 
this little whim of yours, miss, may 
get my neck into the halter some 
day. Miss Crank would be safe 
to get me hanged or transported if 
she found me out stealing letters. 
Why, all the gold in your grand- 
father’s vaults wouldn’t bribe Miss 
Crank to overlook such an offence 
against her Majesty’s Post-Office !’ 

Without noticing what he said, 
Miss Harman held out her hand 
with an impatient gesture of dis- 
dain. 












‘Do not keep me waiting ! she 
cried. 

‘Well, miss, I ask your pardon, 
but before I give up this letter I 
must be well paid. What’s the 
use of promises? There’s the rent 
still hanging over my head.’ 

‘Cur ! would you dictate terms to 
me? Do you think I value gold? 
Give me that letter this instant ! 

Awed and crestfallen, the ab- 
ject fellow gave her the letter with- 
out daring to utter another word. 

‘ Now, then, tell me how much 
will satisfy you?’ she said with 
lofty scorn, as she dropped the 
letter carelessly into her pocket. 

Rowley hesitated ; he was quite 
cowed by her scorn and evident 
contempt of consequences. Had 
she shown the least sign of fear he 
would have hectored on like a 
bully; but the cowardly fellow’s 
spirit sank before this haughty 
lady’s scorn, and quite made him 
forget, for the moment, that she 
was his accomplice in a crime. 

‘Listen,’ she said suddenly and 
sharply, ‘ I have already given you 
as much gold as you can be safely 
trusted with. What would your 
neighbours say if they saw you 
spending money freely? The 
house you live in belongs to me. 
You have not paid any rent for 
nearly two years. You are an up- 
grateful fellow ; but let that pass. 
Would you like to emigrate? If 
so, I will provide an outfit for you 
and your family, pay your passage 
to any one of the Colonies you 
like to choose, and make you a 
present of one hundred pounds on 
the day you quit England.’ 

The postman opened wide his 
eyes. One hundred pounds ap- 
peared a fortune to this poor needy 
creature, who trudged thousands of 
miles every year for a far less sum 
than half of it. 

‘Does this proposal suit you ?’ 
she asked, with haughty careless- 
ness, after she had given him a 
VOL, XXXII. 
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few moments to consider. ‘I 
have offered you what I think will 
do you the most service.’ 

Rowley’s mind was so much 
overcome by the prospect of pos- 
sessing one hundred pounds all at 
once that he stammered out his 
thanks with abject humility, hoped 
he hadn’t offended such a bounti- 
ful lady, and offered, in return for 
her liberality, to do anything and 
everything she wished. 

‘Well, then, you can set about 
making your preparations for leav- 
ing England as soon as you like. 
I do not want you to leave Harville 
too suddenly,’ she continued, in the 
same haughty and commanding tone 
she had used to him from the first. 
‘Here, do not spend this money 
too lavishly, or people will begin 
to suspect you,’ she remarked, as 
she threw him a small linen bag, 
which chinked as it fell with a 
sound which drove all remorse out 
of his breast, and made him her 
willing slave of evil. ‘You have 
earned gold easily. You will find 
me liberal, if you are faithful ; but 
beware of offending me, or I will 
crush you like a worm! and turn- 
ing on her heel, she walked away 
with the air of an empress who 
had received a service, and paid 
for it with princely liberality. 

Julia Harman was very unlike 
her cool calculating uncle, though 
she, too, could hate, and conceal 
her hatred under the semblance 
of friendship. But, unlike him, 
she carried out her plan of revenge 
regardless of consequences. 

There is no hatred so intensely 
bitter as that of a slighted jealous 
woman, and this feeling was in- 
tensified in Julia’s breast by the 
youth and beauty of her uncon- 
scious rival. 

Julia Harman was some years 
older than Irene Elvaston, and 
nearly two years older than her 
cousin Harry Clayton, conse- 
quently she was quite a woman 
K 
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when he was but a youth; but, as 
some youths will, he fancied himself 
in love with his fair stately cousin. 

To vow, protest, and swear 
eternal undying love came as natu- 
ral to Harry Clayton, in this melting 
mood, as for a nightingale to sing 
to its mate in spring-time. 

For a while she only smiled at 
his passion, calling him silly boy ; 
but when she yielded so far as to 
listen to him with a blush mantling 
her cheek, he swore such pas- 
sionate vows of eternal constancy 
that Romeo’s love-making ap- 
peared tame in comparison. 

And what of his fond vows? 
Why, the inconstant Harry had 
treated them as the idle wind, 
that wantons past the bower of 
beauty to kiss her cheek, and then 
flits onward to trifle with some 
other fair one just as fondly. 

His fickleness stung Julia to the 
quick. She had loved him with 
that fierce passionate love which 
sometimes overmasters even the 
hardest and the cruellest nature. 
He had dared also to set up another 
idol in her very presence—a mere 
child, this new idol; one who was 
in her nursery a year ago—a chit, 
with what Byron called ‘the smell 
of bread-and-butter still about her.’ 

It was certainly thoughtless of 
Harry Clayton—not to say unkind 
—to ignore his vows so coolly, 
and sing her rival’s praises to her 
face; but then she appeared so calm 
and indifferent that, like himself, he 
believed she considered that little 
amourette of theirs a passing folly 
which had better be forgotten. 

Forgotten ! Dida woman ever for- 
get her firstlove? Well, certain it is 
that Julia Harman had not forgotten. 

At first she considered his ad- 
miration of Irene a passing fancy. 
He surely could not mean to throw 
her (Julia) aside. He could not 
be base and faithless enough to 
swear vows of eternal constancy, 
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and then, when he had won her 
heart, to throw it aside like a 
worthless toy, and bend his knee 
before some new idol. 

But when, at length, the truth 
dawned on her mind that Harry 
Clayton’s passion for Irene wascalm, 
deep, and true, she vowed that her 
false lover should feel something 
of the smart he had inflicted so 
wantonly on her own proud spirit. 

To gain her ends she had been 
using edged tools of late; yet 
what mattered it if she could sever 
the love-knot which bound her 
cousin to her rival? But she found 
it a much more difficult task than 
she had anticipated to sever the 
threefold cord which bound Harry 
Clayton’s heart to the woman he 
so truly loved. 

‘He has sent her another letter!’ 
she exclaimed passionately, the 
moment she found herself alone. 
‘Will the dolt never have done? 
What a patient fool it is! He 
believes the letter I sent him came 
from her, yet see how he craves 
for that love he thinks denied him. 
Does he ever remember, I wonder, 
now that his own heart is lancin- 
ated to the core, how lightly he 
cast aside my love when he knew 
’twasallhis own? Ah, thank Fate! 
it is now in my power to return 
you some token of the love you 
slighted. They say “revenge is 
sweet,”’ she continued, after a 
pause, ‘yet it leaves a bitter taste. 
What if I separate him from his 
idol? Ah, perhaps he will never 
revisit his home, and I may never 
see his face again! Would I could 
hate him! she cried vehemently, 
‘but I cannot! No, fool that I am, 
I love him still! I must have some 
‘aim in life. Well, the world lies 
before me ; I am young and rich, 
but first let me be avenged on the 
woman who robbed me of the 
heart I prized far higher than 
youth or riches ! 


[To be continued. ] 
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THE UNSEEN WORLD. 
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From the days of thy Witch of 
Endor to those of Dr. Slade—who 
narrowly escaped conviction as a 
rogue and swindler before the 
magistrates but a decade of years 
ago—far and wide among the sons 
of men there has ever been a keen 
desire to lift the veil which divides 
us from the Unseen. The desire 
shows itself in a hundred different 
ways—from the sheer credulity of 
poor Hodge, who goes to the cun- 
ning woman for a charm against 
the Evil Eye, to the enlightened 
spiritualist, who pays half-a-crown 
to hear the ghost of Shakespeare 
talk bad grammar in outrageous 
rhyme ; but the passion is one and 
the same—an itching curiosity to 
gain if but a glimpse of the other 
world. 

Many philosophers and wise 
men just at present, indeed, are 
good enough to tell us that no 
such world exists ; that the unseen, 
unknown land of spirits is a dream 
and a delusion; that the affear- 
ance of a ghost is simply an im- 
possibility, for the best of all rea- 
sons that such a thing as a spirit 
has no existence; that when a man 
dies there is simply an end of him, 
he being but body and bones, 
which fade into dust. But wise 
men and philosophers of this genus 
have existed in every age since 
time began, have said their say, 
and simply left the faith of count- 
less millions just where they found 
it. And so now, as in every past 
age, among all the races of breath- 
ing, thinking men, civilised or 
barbarian, mean or mighty, in the 
full blaze of light or sunk in outer 


darkness, the great majority cling, 
either openly or in secret, to the 
belief, which seems born in and 
with man, that there is another 
world peopled with other beings, 
whose powers, life, and nature 
differ from his own. Of this they 
are as deeply convinced as of their 
own existence. 

History, we are told, repeats 
itself, and with the ever-recurring 
cycle again and again come the 
phases of strong deep faith, of 
fond superstition, of idle credulity, 
of wise scepticism, open doubt, 
denial, scorn, and contempt; ebb- 
ing and flowing in a strange, fitful 
fashion, whether towards seeming 
decay and death or to supremest 
life by some inscrutable law that 
defies analysis. 

Just now, as the century begins 
to wane, we are, as it were, on the 
summit of the wave, and though 
fortune-telling is looked upon and 
punished as a lying swindle, though 
table turning and rapping are re- 
garded as pastime fit only for fools 
and hysterical women, ghosts and 
spirits as mere empty words, and 
the life to come is scouted as a 
cunning invention or delusion of 
priests—at this very time a society 
has been formed for the express 
purpose of investigating these very 
falsehoods, dreams, chimeras, and 
impositions. The persons who 
are to prosecute the inquiry are 
not silly old women or credulous 
young ones, but, for the most part, 
well-known noted men of science 
and intellectual ability, who will 
take nothing for granted and no- 
thing on credit without absolute 
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logical proof of its truth and 
reality. It is only necessary to 
mention the names of such men 
as Mr. H. Sidgwick, Professor 
Barrett, Mr. Myers, Mr. R. H. 
Hutton, and Dr. Wyld as a guar- 
antee for acute inquiry, impartial 
investigation, and unbiassed judg- 
ment. ‘The Society for Psychical 
Research’ have laid down a wide 
field of inquiry, embracing almost 
all the known forms of so-called 
supernatural phenomena. 

The illustrious Mr. D. Home, 
who professes to be able to handle 
red-hot coals with impunity, to 
float round the room over the 
heads of his disciples, or out of 
one open window and back again 
by another; the mysterious lady 
who, at one end of a hall, deci- 
phers the inscription on a small 
coin taken from a_ spectator’s 
pocket at the other end, or reads 
a newspaper with the back of her 
head—will have to pass through a 
crucible of fierce flame unscathed, 
or be content to be labelled 
“dross.’ Mrs. Guppy, who once 
flew from the wilds of Walworth to 
Kensington Palace, will have to 
take a new flight in daylight under 
the calm eyes of science, which 
will keenly note the exact time 
and place of her quitting “erra 
firma, and mark the very moment 
of her return to it. 

In short, no wonder, mystery, or 
miracle of the day will escape ex- 
amination, or, if false, be safe from 
exposure. All ghosts and appari- 
tions, whether in Cock-lane, City, 
or in the churchyard at Little 
Pedlington, will be weighed in the 
balance, and, if found wanting, 
be banished for ever under the 
shadow of ‘ Mene, mene, tekel,’ &c. 
The committee will try crucial ex- 
periments on young ladies and 
gentlemen who, when in mesmeric 
trance, boast of being dead to all 
perception of pain, and proof 
against the prick of pins. ‘ Me- 
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diums’ who, like the wizards of 
Mosaic times, ‘peep and mutter 
and prophesy ;’ spiritualistic tables 
which rap, creak, groan, or refuse to 
stand on their own legs; dwellers 
in haunted houses; dreamers of 
mystic dreams; thought-readers ; 
dabblers in second-sight, biology, 
or the art of reading futurity in a 
crystal globe—all these, and a host 
of other kindred mysteries, will be 
brought to the bar, tried by a jury 
determined to find out the truth, 
and to spare neither lie nor liar. 
The Psychical Society has, 
in fact, begun to work, and pub- 
lished its first report, which deals 
with the so-called phenomenon of 
thought-reading, and contains a 
good deal of curious and interest- 
ing matter, which will find many 
readers. Specially, it deals with 
the children of a well-known clergy- 
man, Mr. Creery, who claim to 
possess this power in a remarkable 
degree. Every possible precaution 
against deception and collusion 
having been taken in the presence 
of two keen and watchful examin- 
ers, a little girl walks into a room, 
and from a pack of cards lying on 
the table picks out the very one 
which has been selected in her ab- 
sence. The chances against rightly 
guessing this card are, of course, 
fifty-one to one; but in the case 
cited, out of fourteen trials, the girl 
at once picked out the very card 
nine times ; three trials were failures, 
and two were successful on a 
second attempt. On none of these 
occasions was it even remotely 
possible for the child, by any ordi- 
nary means, to gain a knowledge 
of the card previously selected in 
her absence. In another case, a 
similar experiment was tried with 
another girl of the same family ; 
and the result was still more strik- 
ing. Out of twenty-nine trials, one 
failed entirely; but sixteen cards 
were at once rightly chosen at the 
first guess, and twelve on the 
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second. Fictitious names, such as 
Timothy Taylor and Esther Ogle, 
were then privately chosen, and in 
ten cases out of twelve at once 
rightly fixed on by the thought- 
reader. And it must be remem- 
bered that the chances against suc- 
cess in thus choosing the right name 
are not merely a thousand to one, 
or a million to one, but indefinitely 
great. To guess even five selected 
cards rightly in succession involves 
odds of more than a million to one. 
Yet this was actually done. 

Such facts must speak for them- 
selves. The Report then goes on 
to deal with cases ‘where similar 
thoughts have occurred or impressions 
been made in the minds of two persons 
widely apart, without any possible 
means of communication’ In illus- 
tration of this several singular cases 
are cited, of which space will permit 
us to quote but one, the informant 
being a well-known medical man, 
Mr. C. Ede of Guildford. 

Lady G. and her sister had been 
spending the evening with their mo- 
ther, who was in her usual health 
and spirits when they left her. In 
the middle of the night the sister 
woke in a fright, and said to her 
husband, ‘ I must go to my mother 
at once; do order the carriage. I 
am sure she is taken ill.’ 

The husband, after vainly trying 
to convince her that it was only an 
idle fancy, ordered the carriage. 
As she was approaching her mo- 
ther’s house, where two roads met, 
she saw Lady G.’s carriage. When 
they met, each asked the other 
why she was there; and the same 
reply was made by both: ‘I could 
not sleep, feeling sure that my 
mother was ill, and so I insisted on 
coming to see.’ When they reached 
the house, they found the mother 
dying, having just before expressed 
an earnest wish to see her daugh- 
ters. 

Other cases, even more striking 
than this one, are cited, but all of 
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them too long for quotation. The 
mother in this case was a woman 
of strong will, and had great influ- 
ence over her daughters; and the 
theory is that some impression of 
her intense desire was transmitted 
by the vivid power of a strong will 
to highly sensitive brains at a dis- 
tance at the very same moment 
of time, as a ray of light may act 
upon the retina of a distant eye, or 
a wave of sound on the ear. 

In the mean time, while the So- 
ciety are investigating cases of this 
kind, and testing the theory of ex- 
planation, we commend to their 
consideration the two following 
singular stories from a recent life 
of A. de Morgan, the well-known 
man of science, Fourth Wrangler, 
and of high intellectual ability. 

De Morgan’s father died in 
1818, Thirty-seven years after that 
date, De Morgan, with some friends, 
was seated at a table presided over 
by a medium, who professed to 
have the power of summoning the 
spirits of the dead. ‘ My father 
having been summoned,’ says De 
Morgan, ‘I went on as follows: 
“Do you remember a periodical 
I have in my hand?” “ Yes.” “Do 
you remember the epithets applied 
therein to yourself?” “I do.” 
“Can you give the initials of the 
words ?” Pointing successively to 
the letters of the alphabet on a 
card, I then got CD T FOC, 
each clearly marked by distinct 
raps, these being the exact initials 
of the consecutive words applied 
to my father in an old review of 
1817, which no one in that room 
had ever heard of but myself. It 
was clear,’ adds De Morgan, ‘that 
somebody or something was read- 
ing my thoughts. Ihave no theory 
about it myself, but in a year or 
two something curious may turn 
up.’ 

—— curious things have ‘ turned 
up’ since those words were spoken, 
and to some of them the Psychi- 
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cal Society will no doubt pay 
special attention. The second 
story we take from p. 33 of the 
same volume, entitled ‘ Dr. Briggs’ 
Ghost Story,’ and leave it to speak 
for itself: ‘ Dr. Briggs, when quar- 
tered in the Hill Country, used to 
meet once a week with the officers 
and others, the custom being to 
breakfast at each other’s houses 
after the sport was over. On the 
day for Dr. B.’s turn to receive his 
friends he awoke at dawn, and saw 
a figure standing at his bedside. 
Having rubbed his eyes to make 
sure he was awake, he got up, 
crossed the room, and washed his 
face in cold water. He then turned, 
and, seeing the same figure, ap- 
proached it, and recognised a sister 
whom he had left in England. He 
uttered some exclamation and fell 
down in a swoon, in which state 
he was found by the servant who 
came to call him for the hunt. He 
was, of course, unable to join his 


hunting friends, who, when at 
breakfast on their return, rallied 
him as to the cause of his absence. 
In the midst of the talk he sud- 
denly looked up aghast, and said 
in a trembling voice, “ Is it possible 
that none of you see the woman 


standing there?” They all de- 
‘clared there was noone. “TI tell 
you there is; she is my sister. I 
beg you all to make a note of this, 
for we shall hear of her death.”’ 
All present, sixteen in number, 
of whom Sir John Malcolm was 
one, made an entry in their note- 
books of the occurrence and exact 
date. Some months after this, by 
the first mail from England that 
could bring it, came the news that the 
sister had died at the very time of the 
vision, having, on her deathbed, ex- 
pressed a strong wish to see her 


* Life of Professor de Morgan, p. 33. 
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brother and to leave two young chil- 
dren in his charge.* 

Of such stories as these, even 
thus authenticated and with such 
credentials, it is of course quite 
possible to say Credat Judeus! 
But no such treatment will at all 
dispose of them. The Psychical 
Society are bound either to disprove 
them—which might not be easy or 
even possible—or, at all events, to 
investigate and examine them tho- 
roughly, and weigh them in the 
balance. If there be another world, 
peopled by other beings, and any 
external, tangible, trustworthy evi- 
dence of its reality can be got at, 
by all means let us have it. Ifno 
such evidence exist, the sooner we 
get rid of witness which is but an 
accumulation of falsehood and de- 
lusion the better. The two cases 
cited by De Morgan might be mul- 
tiplied a hundredfold from the re- 
cords of past ages and the words 
of living witnesses. Out of all the 
host, if one single case can be 
really and fully verified, on such 
evidence as would be deemed full, 
complete, and unden:able if applied 
to any ordinary event, one clear 
step will be gained towards dealing 
with the rest. Ifno such case can 
be found within reach of such ex- 
amination, and able to bear the 
fiercest light of inquiry, then cadit 
questio. Let ghost-seekers and 
ghost-seers, spirit-rappers,mediums, 
and miracle-mongers say what they 
will, the whole of their stupendous 
edifice falls to pieces like a house 
of cards ; and the sooner any such 
house falls the better. 

The question is really this: 
Has any living witness ever come 
back from the dead to tell us of the 
other world? Let the Psychical 
Society deal with it. 

B. G. JOHNS, 


Dr. B. was a man of nerve and courage, one to 


whom the idea of a spirit's appearance would have been utterly ridiculous, 
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B Story of To-day. 
By AARON WATSON, 


I. 

THE editor of the Studborough 
Daily Argus was a small, squat, 
clean-shaven man, with long 
straight hair so scrupulously flatten- 
ed down, and so carefully trimmed 
at the ends, that it almost looked 
as though it might have been 
woven. 

Evidently a weak man this editor, 
yet a weak man who was striving 
with all his might to be strong. 
There was a look of indecision 
about his eyes; his cheeks were 
pale and flabby; around his mouth 
there was not a single decisive 
line. Acting always under the 
inspiration of the proprietor of the 
Argus, he was constantly ponder- 
ing as to how he might make 
others believe that the instructions 
which he issued were given on his 
own sole responsibility. There 
was a sort of wavering peremptori- 
ness in his manner. He liked to 
do peremptory things. If he ask- 
ed a question of any of his subor- 
dinates, it was in a style which 
seemed to say, ‘ Yes, I know what 
the answer should be. My own 
mind is quite made up; I merely 
wish to see whether there is any 
similar power of decision in yours.’ 

The editor of the Studborough 
Daily Argus had a peremptory 
thing to do on the morning on 
which we make his acquaintance. 
He was putting himself in a pro- 
per frame of mind to do it with 
effect. He carefully smoothed out 
the morning papers on their sepa- 
rate piles. He arranged the morn- 


ing’s letters under a paper-weight. 
He adjusted his blotting-pad. He 
took up his pen, bit the end of the 
holder viciously, and then placed 
it by the side of his desk. Then 
he rang a bell, and a boy ap- 
peared. 

‘Is Mr. Rosewarne come ?” 

‘Don’t know, sir; I will go and 
see.’ 

‘If he is in his room, please to 
tell him that I desire a few mo- 
ments’ conversation.’ 

The boy disappeared, and a few 
minutes afterwards there was a 
knock at the door, and a tall 
bearded man, of about thirty-five, 
walked into the editor’s room. 

‘Good - morning, Mr. Rose- 
warne,’ said the editor of the Stud- 
borough Daily Argus. 

‘Good-morning, sir,’ said Rose- 
warne. 

‘I wish to speak to you on a 
matter that you may consider of 
some importance. Pray sit down.’ 

Mr. Rosewarne sat down, and 
waited for the editor to proceed. 

‘During the late election, Mr. 
Rosewarne,’ the editor of the 
Argus went on to say, ‘you used a 
great deal of your private influence 
in favour of Mr. Drake.’ 

‘I recommended such of the 
electors as I could influence to 
split their votes between the two 
Liberal candidates.’ 

‘It did not strike you to inquire 
whether your employer, the pro- 
prietor of this journal, might care 
for Mr. Drake as a colleague in 
the representation of the borough ? 
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‘No, it did not. I concluded 
that he no longer desired the re- 
presentation to be divided be- 
tween the two parties. In any 
case I should have considered it 
my duty to assist in keeping out 
the Tory.’ 

‘Well, we will not discuss that, 
Mr. Rosewarne; I see that we 
should not be likely to agree. 
However, it is of no consequence. 
What I sent for you to say is that 
we are about to make some re-ar- 
rangements in our staff. Mr. Mac- 
culloch, who has written so many 
of our leaders during the election, 
whilst you have been in such im- 
portant disagreement with us, is to 
receive a permanent engagement. 
We have no post that would suit 
him so well as yours. Recently 
you have not given us so much 
satisfaction as of old. Believe me 
that I say this with the deepest re- 
gret. It has been decided that 
your engagement with us shall ter- 
minate.’ 

James Rosewarne had been sit- 
ting with his elbow on the table, 
his head bent downward, his eyes 
tracing the pattern of the carpet 
on the floor. He now rose to his 
feet, with the blood mantling to his 
forehead, and looked savagely at 
the editor of the Studborough 
Argus, who was tracing geometri- 
cal figures on his blotting-pad with 
a quill pen. For a moment it 
looked as if there would be an ex- 
plosion, but Rosewarne regained 
control of himself, gripped a book 
which lay close to his hand, and 
merely said, 

‘When? 

‘Well, Mr. Rosewarne,’ said the 
editor of the Studborough Argus, 
‘we have no wish to treat you 
harshly. We—’ 


‘QO, never mind all that! said 
Rosewarne. 
me to go?” 

‘As Mr. Macculloch is ready to 
commence his labours, it would be 


‘When do you wish 
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well, I think, if you could go at 
once. Still, I— 

James Rosewarne turned on his 
heel and was going towards the 
door. 

‘Allow me to say,’ pursued the 
editor, ‘that personally I am ex- 
tremely sorry that our connection 
has come toan end. You willsee 
the cashier, of course. He has 
been instructed to hand you a 
quarter’s salary. And if we should 
be able to assist you in any way—’ 

But James Rosewarne had slam- 
med the door behind him, and was 
gone. 





II. 


STUDBOROUGH is a grim, hard- 
looking, stony-hearted town. It is 
full of smoke and tall chimneys. 
There is not a tree, or a grassy 
square, or a plot of garden-ground, 
anywhere between its centre and 
its circumference. Nobody would 
live there by choice, only of neces- 
sity. 

James Rosewarne was to live in 
Studborough no longer. To ter- 
minate his connection with the 
Argus was to banish him from 
the scene of eight years’ hard work 
and struggle. There was no other 
newspaper in that district with 
which, his opinions being what 
they were, he could ally himself. 

This was the first thought that 
struck him when his interview 
with the editor came to an end. 
He was very angry. He walked 
towards his home, on the outskirts, 
with long rapid strides. Then, as 
his heat cooled, his pace moder- 
ated, and he began to consider his 
future. 

What must be his next step? 
‘It is probable, he considered, 
‘that there is, somewhere on the 
surface of the globe, a special 
little corner for each of us, if we 
could only find it. But square 
pegs are being continually fitted 
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into round holes. Iam one of the 
square pegs, I suppose, and the 
square holes are in a minority. 
For every vacant post that I could 
fill there will be a hundred appli- 
cants orso. I have no qualities 
that will mark me out specially 
from the rest. I can do my work, 
perhaps, as well as the other 
ninety-nine, but probably not a 
whit better than any of them. The 
prospect is about as unpromising 
as it could possibly be.’ 

Before he reached home he had 
succeeded in reasoning himself 
into a state of heavy despondency. 
He walked up to his door with a 
lagging step, and a cloud on his 
face, and an unaccustomed bend 
of the shoulders. 

* Here’s dada !’ shouted his little 
daughter, as she ran towards him ; 
but he merely patted her soft 
smooth cheek, and took her little 
hand, and said nothing. 

Then he glided up to his own 
room, among his books, and once 
more took stock of the situation. 
He was not a bold or a self-confi- 
dent man, that is certain. Now 
that the ladder which he had been 
climbing had broken under him, he 
felt crushed and hopeless. How 
would his wife bear the news? 
That was the question which he 
kept putting to himself. He was 
afraid she would bear it ill. 

By and by he heard a light 
footstep on the stairs, and he pre- 
tended to be busy in the arrange- 
ment of his books. His wife stole 
behind him with a girl’s playfulness, 
and placed her hands over his eyes. 

It was an old joke, and he en- 
deavoured to laugh at it. Then 
he turned round, laid his hands 
on her shoulders, and gazed ten- 
derly into her eyes. Finally, he 
drew her head towards him, and 
played with her soft wavy hair. 

‘Something is the matter with 
you, James,’ she said ; ‘ what is it?’ 

‘I am a little tired, Annie.’ 
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‘And what else ?” 

He stood looking at her, play- 
ing with the wavy hair, saying 
nothing. 

‘James, have you left the Argus? 
she inquired, leaping to conclusions 
from the expression of his face. 

‘Yes, Annie.’ 

She looked stricken for a mo- 
ment, as one who knew not what 
evil was to follow. Then, seeing 
how sad he was, she laid her arm 
on his great shoulders, and said, 
‘Well, never mind, James ; there 
are just as good fish in the sea as 
ever came out of it.’ 

There was a little trepidation in 
her voice, but evidently she meant 
to be brave. Her words and man- 
ner contained just that bit of com- 
fort which James Rosewarne wanted. 
He was able to think of the future 
now, if not with more hope, at 
least with less fear. 

‘ And what shall you do, James?’ 
she asked, after a while. 

‘I think I must go to London, 
Annie.’ 

‘ And that is what you have been 
dreaming of all your life,’ she said. 
‘It is to come to pass at last. 
Why, James, I am almost glad, 
for your sake, that the Argus has 
treated you so ill.’ 


IIT. 


JaMEs RosEWARNE had been a 
month in London, and his pro- 
spects were not appreciably better 
than when he came. 

What few introductions he had 
been able to procure had been of 
no service to him. They did not 
come from persons of sufficient in- 
fluence, or they were addressed to 
the wrong men. 

He had provided himself with 
specimens of his work, and he 
found that they were useless. He 
could not get access to editors, or 
editors would not look at his 
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specimens if he did. They were 
full of the world’s affairs ; they were 
influencing ministries, moulding 
public opinion, controlling the na- 
tion’s destinies ; they had no time 
to spare for James Rosewarne. 

When he went to a newspaper 
office, and stated his desire to see 
Mr, A., or Mr. B., or Mr. C., a 
small slip of paper was handed to 
him, and on this he was expected 
to write down his name and his 
business. The slip of paper was 
elevated to the upper stories by 
means of a square box and a string, 
and then the porter was informed 
through a tube that Mr. A., or 
Mr. B., or Mr. C., was engaged. 

James Rosewarne had been in- 
troduced to one editor by an 
acquaintance, and this gentleman 
had got rid of him by giving him 
a note to another editor, who was 
sorry that he had no present de- 
mand for his services. 

Once, by the help of the slip of 
paper and the square box with a 
string, and the tube, he was brought 
into communication with a news- 
paper proprietor, who ‘personally 
conducted,’ like Mr. Cook. This 
was a tall, thin, grizzled man, who 
talked incessantly for a quarter of 
an hour about the political situa- 
tion and the stupidity of the 
Government, and then asked his 
visitor what his business might be. 

James Rosewarne explained. 

‘Well,’ said the newspaper pro- 
prietor, ‘I might be able to take 
something from you. What we 
want is something that is crisp 
and strong ; abundant play of the 
fancy, you know; lively imagina- 
tion, sparkling wit.’ 

The newspaper proprietor said 
this with a comprehensive wave of 
the hand, as if he were signifying 
that a constant supply of these 
qualities was kept on stock in the 
room. 

Rosewarne went home and wrote 
an article. Then he wrote it over 
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again. Then he wrote it a third 
time. Two days afterwards it came 
back with the intimation that it was 
not crisp and strong enough. He 
wrote another article, and it had 
not sufficient play of fancy; a 
third, and it was deficient in imagi- 
nation and wit. 

Gradually he was sinking into a 
condition of dull misery and self- 
distrust ; and all the while he 
was writing hopeful letters home, 
cheering with delusive words the 
heart that was brooding over him, 
longing after him, praying for him, 
and believing in his success. 

‘So many papers; such a vast 
number of men employed in pro- 
ducing them ; and no room for me!’ 

That was the thought that was 
always forcing itself upon him as 
he walked down Fleet-street, and 
saw the names of half a dozen 
newspapers on every other door. 

He had made two or three 
friends, who gave him abundant 
advice. 

‘If a man can be trusted, if he 
always has his “copy” in to time, 
and if he can turn his hand to a 
thing or two, he is sure to be suc- 
cessful in London. Always have 
your “copy” in in time, old man,’ 
said one of these encouragingly. 

James Rosewarne smiled, and 
said that any one who would take 
his ‘copy’ might certainly depend 
upon having it in time; but that 
man had yet to be found. 

‘There are at least twenty new 
men coming to London every 
week,’ said another, more consider- 
ately. ‘Not one of them has a 
chance of succeeding unless he can 
do something a great deal better 
than any one else. Can you do 
good descriptive work, Rosewarne? 
Can you teach your grandmother 
how to suck eggs? Ifyou can, why, 
go about and see life. Go down 
into Shoreditch, or Millwall, or 
Ratcliff Highway; or go up ina 
balloon, These things have all 
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been done? Yes; but you come 
with fresh eyes. What is worn 
out to us will be novel to you. 
You will put a new face on familiar 
things, and you will succeed. One 
half of the world is always willing 
to be taught how the other half 
lives, and it takes a great many 
lessons without making much pro- 
gress towards knowledge.’ 

It was excellent advice, and 
James Rosewarne decided to act 
upon it. From thenceforth he spent 
much: time in places with very 
shady reputations. 





IV. 


‘ How many plain unvarnished 
faces of men do we look at, un- 
knowing of murder behind those 
eyes !’ 

The words are Thackeray’s. 
They had come into James Rose- 
warne’s mind in some ‘ long-shore’ 
wanderings in the neighbourhood 
of Limehouse. Not that the faces 
of most of the men whom he had 
encountered were either unvar- 
nished or plain. On the contrary, 
they generally shone with grease, 
and dirt, and perspiration; and 
were scored all over with the signs 
of vice, and evil passions, and rude 
living. It was the faces that he 
noticed most—cruel, mean faces, 
with weak chins, and scowling 
eyes, and great mouths and ears, 
and small foreheads matted over 
with hair. Honest men enough, 
the owners of many of them, no 
doubt ; but not prepossessing. 

Rosewarne had wandered about 
for a great part of the day, observ- 
ing, questioning, making notes. 
He was getting very tired; his 
head ached, his feet seemed get- 
ting too large for his boots ; but 
he would see it all out, this pe- 
culiar show that interested him so 
much. Matter for an article! 
There was matter for a book. 
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It was getting dark. He heard 
a hurried, disorderly tramp behind 
him. Then he saw a gang of 
youths, some of them armed with 
leather belts, some with sticks, 
some with clubs with lead at the 
end. They came along towards 
him, and he grasped his own stick 
more firmly. As the leaders of 
the gang passed him ‘they looked 
into his face. Others lingered for 
awhile, as if waiting for a signal. 
Then he heard words of consulta- 
tion. 

‘What cove’s that ?’ said one. 

‘Looks fly,’ said another. 

‘ Detective, p’r'aps,’ said a third. 

This view of James Rosewarne’s 
character seemed to meet with 
general approval ; for there was a 
shrill whistle, and the gang passed 
on. A policeman, with a slow 
heavy tread, approached him, 
scanned him narrowly, and fol- 
lowed in the wake of the gang. 
After going a few yards he turned, 
passed Rosewarne again, seemed 
to be satisfied, and went on out 
of sight. It is not usual for well- 
dressed men to venture alone into 
such a neighbourhood after dark, 
and the policeman was suspicious. 
Clearly, however, the stranger 
meant no harm. 

James Rosewarne wandered by 
the riverside until far into the 
night, among boats, and mud, and 
slime, and rotting quays, and ruined 
buildings, and dismal streets. He 
had no intention of staying out so 
long; but the place had made a 
weird impression on him, which, 
in his present mood, he enjoyed. 
Wandering by the riverside at 
night-time seemed a proper em- 
ployment for a man who could find 
nothing betterto do. He seemed 
to fall into strange sympathy with 
his odd circumstances ; and before 
his eyes there rose pictures of his 
pleasant home at Studborough, 
and of the wife who had that day 
written a letter to cheer him, and 
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of the little dark-eyed daughter, 
who, as that letter said, made con- 
tinual inquiry as to ‘when dada 
would come home.’ 

He was passing some quaint 
gabled houses, that looked mys- 
teriously picturesque in the moon- 
light. A lamp at the corner shot 
a ray of light downward, and 
showed him his own loneliness. A 
man came out of one of the alleys 
that led from the street, and again 
disappeared. Then the silence was 
rent by the shrill scream of a 
woman. The man again came out 
of the alley, breathless. 

* Come and lend us a hand, will 
you, guv’nor? she’s fell down-stairs 
and hurt herself !’ 

James Rosewarne did not stop 
to consider, but followed the man 
into the dark alley, to give what 
help he could. 
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THE coroner was holding inquest 
at Lambeth. Twelve good men 
and true were seated round a table 
in the Blue Dragon. They had 
just been to the mortuary in the 
parish churchyard, where, in a deal 
coffin, painted black, and with a 
pane of glass in the lid, they saw 
the body of a man, black, bruised, 
sodden, dead, as the doctors de- 
clared, for at least fourteen days. 

The body had been picked up 
just above Waterloo Bridge by 
two bargemen. Their barge was 
floating up side-ways with the tide, 
and they were smoking the pipe of 
peace. 

One of them noticed a black 
patch in the water, about five yards 
away. 

‘What's that?’ he said to his mate. 

The mate took his pipe out of 
his mouth, and looked in the 
direction of the black patch. 

‘Looks like a head,’ he ob- 
served. 


‘Another o’ them suicides, I 
reckon. I suppose we shall have 
to pull it out. Reach us a boat- 
hook.’ 

‘I dunno about pulling it out,’ 
said the mate. ‘What do they pay 
for them things ?’ 

‘Five bob, and half-a-crown for 
evidence.’ 

‘Well, if you want my opinion, 
it had better be left where it is. 
For that five bob we shall have to 
come down from Battersea.’ 

‘Well, it’ll be a bit of a trip. 
Let’s have it out ; and, grasping a 
boat-hook, the bargeman began to 
reach out towards the black patch 
in the water. 

The passengers waiting for the 
boat at Lambeth pier shrank away 
in horror when a dead body 
was brought ashore. The jurymen 
viewed it merely as a matter of 
form. The evidence given be- 
fore them in the Blue Dragon 
amounted to this : 

Two bargemen had found the 
body and brought it ashore. It 
was the third in a week. 

Two policemen testified that it 
was respectably clothed, that the 
pockets were empty, that the 
clothes contained no books or 
papers or other means of identi- 
fication, and that the linen was 
marked J. R. 

Two doctors were of opinion 
that the body had been in the 
water for fully a fortnight. It must 
have floated up and down with the 
tide. There was a wound across 
the forehead ; another, two inches 
deep, under the shoulder-blade ; 
and a third on the right side. As 
to whether the wounds had been 
made before or after death there 
was a difference of opinion. One 
doctor said before, and another 
doctor said after. The body had 
been so long in the water that it 
was really impossible to ascertain 
the truth. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ said the smil- 
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ing coroner to the twelve good 
men and true, ‘this is one of those 
cases of which we have had sadly 
too many of late. A body is found 
in the water, and there is not the 
least jot of evidence to show how 
it got there; nor does there seem 
to be any chance of identification. 
Our duty, I think, is tolerably clear. 
This man may have been mur- 
dered, or he may have committed 
suicide. We must leave further 
investigation to the police. Your 
verdict, I suppose, will be “‘ Found 
drowned ”?’ 

The jury were unanimously of 
opinion that this was the only 
verdict possible under the circum- 
stances; so the body, which was 
dressed in linen marked J. R., was 
buried by the parish, with the 
keeper of the mortuary for chief 
mourner, and a paragraph in the 
newspapers for epitaph. 
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‘Yes, that is the wery curiousest 
case as I’ve ever encountered.’ 

The speaker was leaning his 
elbow on the counter of the Blue 
Dragon, and addressing himself to 
a gentleman who was seated on a 
stool by his side. 

‘I’ve kept that there morturry 
ever since it was opened, and I 
was sexton to the parish for many 
a year before that. Why, I dug 
lots of them graves as you was 
a-looking at this morning, sir—lots 
on ’em I dug; but in all my ex- 
perience I never did know a case 
like that. 

‘Why, that lady, sir—I always 
calls her a lady, because you can 
easily see as she is such—that lady, 
sir, she have a been coming here, 
every day a’most, for six months 
or more. At first she give me two 
or three coppers every time she 
come. Then it fell to a penny. 
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Then it fell to nothin’. Money 
was goin’, sir, and she was gettin’ 
thinner, and her face—it were al- 
ways a sweet face, and it’s a sweet 
face now—were gettin’ more of the 
look of dead-an’-gone sorrow on it. 

‘She goes round to all the mor- 
turries, does that lady, and a fine 
job it is. She walks it all, sir, 
every step of the way. Sometimes 
she comes here first, and sometimes 
she goes to Golden-lane first, and 
sometimes she goes to Battersea 
first. Wonder it hasn’t killed her? 
So do I. But it is killin’ her— 
killin’ her just as surely as if some- 
body was a-squeezin’ at her heart 
an’ tightenin’ his grip every day. 

‘How does she do when she 
sees a body? Why, at first she 
fainted when she see’d them black 
coffins laid out in the morturry. 
Then when she came round she 
put her hand to her side, and sort 
a crep up to where the bodies 
were lying. The first she saw she 
gave a quick shudder an’ fainted 
away again. She’s gettin’ more 
used to it now; but she always 
creeps up in a kind o’ fear, and 
when she turns away one can see 
the tears in her eyes. I believe 
she would be glad if she could 
find him she’s seeking for in one 
o’ them coffins. She’s so bent on 
finding him that she’d rather see 
him dead than not at all. 

‘Yes, sir, she did tell me her 
name, and she told me her story. 
Her husband comed up to London 
*cos what he was doing where he 
belonged had been stopped off 
somehow. They were very fond 
of each other, and he wrote her a 
few letters saying that he was 
going to do ever so well in Lon- 
don; and then she never heerd 
anything of him any more. His 
name was Rosewarne, sir. He was 
something on the press, she says ; 
and he came from somewhere in 
the North.’ 
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THE postman has come with those missives of Cupid 
So dearly beloved at St. Martin-le-Grand, 

Which elderly maidens, who get none, as ‘ stupid,’ 
And ‘low,’ ‘ idiotic,’ indignantly brand ; 

And Mary has brought in a regular trayful, 
Besides those reserved for the kitchen below ; 

The children crowd round her all eagerly playful, 
Their luck in Love’s lottery anxious to know. 


Their governess, little Miss Grey, whose position 

By love, not by fear, has been easily won, 
Now smilingly threatens some dread imposition— 

A threat the young people regard as good fun. 
Mid laughter their mimic attack has succeeded, 

And Mary is vanquished, the spoil’s on the floor ; 
No etiquette rules for a moment are heeded, 

A noisy confusion for treasures explore. 


Young Harry four missives is proudly displaying, 
The others their envelopes haste to undo, 
While Milly, aged four, toddles up with one, saying, 
‘Miss Day, here’s a valentine—tink it’s for oo.’ 
A half-stifled start and a glance at the writing, 
An eager receiving, a quick-heaving breast, 
A look of deep pleasure her features uplighting, 
A kiss full of thanks, all a secret attest. 
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She walks to the window apart from the others, ( 
As if with her letter to be all alone. ; 
Who can it be from? She's no sisters or brothers, : 
Or father or mother, to claim as her own. 
The envelope has a commercial appearance 
That tells of an office ; the writing is plain, 
And characteristic of firm perseverance ; 
No feminine features those letters contain. 


She kisses it fondly, this dear little maiden, 
Then opens the envelope slowly with care, 
And finds a small packet, with tender words laden, 
Enclosing a lock of dark chestnut-brown hair. 
And yet it is plain that the gift is the dearest 
She could have received on St. Valentine’s Day ; 
It whispers to her, in a language the clearest, 
She is not forgotten by one far away— 
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By one who has proved a firm stay and defender 
In days when adversity darkened her life, 
Who always was ready and anxious to lend her 
The help that she needed to face the world’s strife ; 
And who in return has laid claim to and captured 
The treasure he prizes all others above, 
The winning of which his true heart has enraptured— 
’Twas all she could give, and she gave him her love. 





O little Miss Grey, I’m afraid that the Muses 
A terrible rival in Cupid foresee ; 
Their straitlaced demeanour no doubt he abuses, 
While they with his laughter could never agree. 
And how will it end, this sad war of aggression, 
The blue-hosen nine ‘gainst young Love with his dart ? 
If ¢hey o’er your head should retain their possession, 
I’m certain that Ae will hold sway in your heart. 





SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 

























































SWEET UNREASON. 






By BARBARA DEMPSTER, 
AUTHOR OF ‘OUT AT SEA,’ ETC, 


—_———>——__ 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Puy.uis, I’ve been looking for 
you everywhere. I want to intro- 
duce my friend Captain Earle. 
Have you any waltzes to spare?” 

Phyllis Ormerod raised her eyes 
—a little languidly, it must be con- 
fessed—to the young officer stand- 
ing by her brother’s side. She was 
‘ sitting out’ a set of Lancers with 
a rather unusually nice man ; and, 
as he was more than eligible as far 
as wealth and position were con- 
cerned, she was really enjoying the 
conversation between them, with 
its light flashes or amused sarcasm, 
good-natured or otherwise, on peo- 
ple present or absent, its superficial 
touching on the last new work of 
the last new author or artist who 
rejoiced in the fashionable sun- 
shine, its half-condescending ap- 
probation of the singing of the 
prima donna the night before, 
mingled with the chit-chat of Hur- 
lingham and the Orleans Club, and 
the various other places of amuse- 
ment they had met at and hoped 
to meet at again. 

She enjoyed it all the more be- 
cause its amusement had not been 
disturbed by the remembrance of 
the anxious face of her mother, who 
was apt to watch her rather wist- 
fully when she left her side with 
any man whose good dancing or 
pleasant society made her forget 
or ignore his general ineligibility. 

But Mrs. Ormerod had looked 
really pleased to-night, and Phyllis 
knew that she would not be worry- 
ing herself till her daughterreturned 
to her side, but would give herself 
up to the pleasure of a talk with 


the friend who sat next to her, and 
who, having six daughters to settle 
before she departed from this un- 
equally-divided marrying world, 
could sympathise with the toils 
and troubles of another mother. 

Altogether Phyllis was fairly 
happy. It was the pleasantest 
dance she had had, or rather had 
‘sat out;’ and now that trouble- 
some brother of hers, who never 
seemed to have any discrimination, 
must come up and disturb her, and 
there was the Grand Chain already. 

With a little feeling of annoy- 
ance, she bent her head in answer 
to the introduction, and was just 
preparing to announce that all her 
dances were taken. For this pur- 
pose she raised her eyes again ; 
then changed her mind, and smiled 
an assent to the request. 

* Phyllis is unusually gracious,’ 
thought her brother, between whom 
and the sister there was a strong 
likeness, though the beauty of the 
one had not the faintest reflection 
in the other. Only his height and 
the military erectness of his well- 
knit figure redeemed Tom Orme- 
rod from positive plainness; but 
both their faces were good in the 
frank outspoken look of the eyes, 
in the steadfast firmness of the 
mouth and chin, softened in Phyl- 
lis to feminine sweetness, but which 
still lurked in every dainty curve 
and beautiful line. 

‘She has a character,’ thought 
the man standing in front of her, 
as, with a quiet ‘ Thank you,’ he 
turned away with Tom Ormerod. 

The refreshing stillness and cool- 
ness of the room in which Phyllis 
and her partner were sitting was 

















invaded by the dancers as they 
dispersed after the set of Lancers ; 
and, in answer to a look of hers, 
which was paramount to a com- 
mand, Colonel de Wynton rose 
and took her back to her mother. 
He stayed with them till Phyllis 
was claimed for the next dance, 
and even then lingered a few 
seconds before starting off to find 
his own partner. As he left, Mrs. 
Ormerod leant back in her chair 
with a little sigh of relief, while a 
faint colour came into her cheeks 
—the soft flush that a pleasant 
hope will bring into the face of a 
man or a woman whose usual com- 
panions are anxiety and care. 

She watched her daughter with 
loving admiring eyes whenever she 
passed near her in the waltz. The 
soft creamy dress of lace and net, 
all the material of which was the 
cheapest that could be bought 
without overstepping the line which 
marked it off from commonness, 
was dainty and refined in its grace- 
ful simplicity and its utter absence 
of all pretence. Phyllis had made 
a decided stand against a luxury 
of dress they could not afford. 

‘If I must come out, I will come 
out in something that won’t spoil 
the family peace for a year after. 
I cannot afford to dress like the 
women and girls I meet, and I 
will not pretend to do so, nor wear 
cheap imitations that will only 
shame us with their attempts at 
richness and goodness. As we 
cannot honestly pay for good satins 
and silks, I will just wear the very 
simplest stuffs that are consistent 
with good taste.’ 

Her father, who thought a great 
deal of appearances—appearances 
at least which were visible to the 
fashionable eye—and could not 
bear to see his wife and daughter 
less well dressed than the other 
women they met, had objected 
very much at first. Other girls 
dressed richly, why should not she ? 
VOL. XXXII. 
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But her mother, who knew what 
every one of her own handsome 
dresses, worn by command of her 
husband, cost her in anxiety and 
trouble in the present, and dark 
forebodings for the future, every 
extravagance of to-day deepening 
the cloud which was already over- 
shadowing the coming days, agreed 
with the decision of her daughter. 
She had given up resisting her hus- 
band’s desires long ago, and would 
submit passively to his costly pre- 
sent of a silk, or a piece of jewel- 
ry, which she knew to her meant 
a yéar’s self-sacrifice in other things. 
She had yielded, as she had done 
to many other things which went 
against all that was honest and true 
in her own nature. 

But Phyllis was different. She 
was young and hopeful, and had 
still all the natural, or what ought 
to be the natural, contempt of 
youth for everything that was a 
sham or a cheat. Besides, she 
was far stronger-willed than her 
mother. She had inherited her 
father’s stubbornness of character, 
only in her it was tempered by a 
great love for her mother—love 
softens more roughnesses and as- 
perities than one might fancy—and 
a very honest, if rather vague, ad- 
miration and longing for all things 
beautiful and good. She did not 
know much about the latter, it was 
true. In their society life of rest- 
less excitement and frivolous gaiety, 
and in the anxious cares and harass- 
ing makeshifts of their domestic 
one, there was not much time to 
ponder over the subtle line where 
shadow brightens into light, or 
light again fades into the shadow. 
She knew in a general way what 
was good or bad, that to tell a lie or 
break the commandments—some 
of them at least—to do a mean and 
ungenerous action, were things to 
be avoided as an outrage on her 
own nature; but her ideas of good- 
ness were rather ofa negative kind. 
L 
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She knew a little what she ought 
not to do, but had neither time nor 
opportunities of finding out what 
she must do if she ever wished to 
step out of the shadow of fashion- 
able society mediocrity. The re- 
sult of this negative knowledge was 
her début that season in the simple 
and inexpensive dress. 

Her mother had looked at her 
rather anxiously as she made 
her appearance in the drawing- 
room, after dressing, on the first 
night she was to make her entry 
into society. 

For the moment the mother’s 
heart failed her. Had she done 
wisely in listening to her daughter ? 
The butcher’s bill, certainly, would 
not be such a formidable foe to 
her mind's peace ; but had she not 
been rather like a woman who had 
killed her goose with the golden 
eggs to save buying something for 
dinner? 

So much depended on Phyllis, 
and the first step is the most im- 
portant. She must be successful, 
or they were ruined. They could 
not go on much longer as they 
were. They could expect no help 
from the eldest son, whom the fa- 
ther had insisted should enter 
one of the most expensive regi- 
ments. The four other girls 
were rapidly growing up, and if 
they were not exactly plain, there 
was not the smallest chance of 
their making good matches with 
their looks; and there were the two 
little boys at an expensive school, 
and who would be a drain upon 
the limited family purse for a long 
time yet. No; there was only 
Phyllis to step into the breach 
which had already taken such terri- 
fying proportions, and she was to 
make her début to-night in one of 
the best houses in London. What 
if she failed for the sake of a little 
outlay ! 

Yet, how could she? Truly the 
freshness and sweetness of a beauty 
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like hers must count higher than 
even the richest satins and laces. 
Were the large soft dark eyes with 
their fringe of long lashes, and the 
golden-brown hair curling in such 
dainty little love-locks round the 
broad low forehead—were the ex- 
quisite fairness of the skin, with its 
soft flush of youth and health on the 
rounded cheeks, and the crimson 
of the perfect mouth—to weigh as 
nothing against the beauty of tex- 
ture and radiance of tint which 
would clothe the other women 
round her? And the mother’s pride 
was right. Phyllis’s decision never 
brought the girl a single regret, 
nor spoiled one after-day’s enjoy- 
ment, which was something to be 
thankful for, as the result of good 
resolves is not always pleasant. 
Phyllis was pronounced a success, 
and enjoyed herself accordingly ; 
and her father, who had grown very 
proud of her, looked forward to 
seeing her one day the mistress of 
a home worthy of her beauty. 

But the season was nearly over. 
The sweet freshness of the spring 
days was fading before the heat of 
the coming summer, and Phyllis’s 
mother was growing anxious again. 
They could not afford another sea- 
son in town, and Phyllis’s fate was 
not settled yet. She had had seve- 
ral proposals, some very good ; but 
when it came to the touch the girl 
seemed to shrink a little from the 
sacrifice she had grown up expect- 
ing to make. In spite of her 
training and her surroundings, she 
could not help contemplating with 
alarm and dismay any of these 
chances of marriage which pre- 
sented themselves to her. Per- 
haps a little longer education in 
the world’s maxims, a little more 
pressure from the trouble and hope- 
destroying care of a perpetual 
struggle to keep head above water, 
and the repugnance would be con- 
quered; but as yet she was too 
pure, too womanly, to enter upon a 
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loveless marriage easily and will- 
ingly. Yet she knew that she must 
marry, and that love could only 
play a secondary part in an arrange- 
ment that should be all love to 
make it endurable to a good wo- 
man’s heart; and she knew too 
that she would do it. She was 
only waiting for a chance which 
might make the sacrifice a little 
less hard, but even then, if one 
presented itself with all the ad- 
vantages for her mother and the 
family she felt bound to help, she 
would take it, though it cost her 
every day’s sunshine of her after- 
life. But things were looking 
brighter to-night, and Phyllis was 
beginning to think that marriage 
might not be such a hard ordeal 
as she had imagined. She had 
met Colonel de Wynton a short 
time before at a friend’s house, and 
from the first it had been easy to 
see what the meeting had been to 
him. He thought he had never 
met a girl so sweet and simple and 
true. She was truth and goodness 
itself, and nothing could shake 
his faith in her—not even the ex- 
ample of half the girls he met 
every day in society, whose mer- 
cenary aims were only equalled by 
their unblushing attempts to realise 
them ; not even the half-sneering 
allusions by men of his own set 
to the well-known, though politely 
ignored, ruined condition of her 
family, which made a wealthy mar- 
riage imperative, and to the fact 
that Phyllis, as well as many 
another girl, had been placed in 
the front of the battle for position 
and wealth. Even if he could have 
brought himself to believe them, 
the next glance at her face would 
have dispelled all doubt; and so 
he poured the whole wealth of his 
love, which had never been shared 
by any other woman, at her feet ; 
and though he had not spoken yet 
for fear of risking his happiness too 
soon, yet his passionate love shone 
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in every look of his eyes, and 
trembled in every indifferent word 
of his lips, and enfolded her like a 
loving guard in the chivalrous 
tender reverence of his manner. 

And Phyllis liked him. He 
seemed so much nobler and better 
than any of the men who had loved 
her before ; and—he was rich, and 
only one old man’s life came be- 
tween him and a great estate in 
the north of England. 

Would not respect and liking 
do as well as love? Was there 
less room for such an absorbing 
passion in the restless excitement 
of the life she led? and, most con- 
vincing argument of all, did not the 
mother Phyllis loved better than 
herself look brighter and happier 
since this new prospect had opened 
out before her daughter, in which 
wealth was a certainty, and even 
real happiness more than a possi- 
bility ? 

So Phyllis’s voice grew lower 
and sweeter, and her eyes softer 
and kinder, as she spoke to him ; 
and Colonel de Wynton put it all 
down to the gracious womanliness 
which, while it said nothing that 
the most maidenly modesty would 
have left unsaid, yet gave the 
sweet promise of a glorious fulfil- 
ment of his hopes. With a curious 
impatience strangely at variance 
with her previous shrinking from 
the final act of her fate, Phyllis 
began to long for the time when 
everything would be settled be- 
tween them, and there would be 
no more halting on her side be- 
tween two opinions 

She had never realised till to- 
night how tired she really was, nor 
how her present life, with its frivo- 
lous excitements, its anxieties of 
the ways and means of dress and 
living and appearances, with its 
vague dread of the future, had 
weighed down upon her. To be 
safe and restful in a good man’s 
home, with her mother’s care eased, 
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seemed now the greatest blessing 
that could come to her. 

This feeling came full upon her as 
she sat alone for a second or two 
by Mrs. Ormerod’s side during one 
of the pauses between the dances, 
and under its influence she leaned 
suddenly towards her mother, with 
a pretty caressing movement. 

‘Do you think rest comes to 
the most deserving, mother?’ she 
asked, with a soft laugh. 

But before her mother, who was 
a little startled by the apparent 
irrelevance of the question, could 
reply, the tall figure of a man came 
between them and the radiance of 
the lamp lighting the entrance of 
the curtained recess in which they 
were sitting. 

‘This is our dance, Miss Or- 
merod, I think?’ said a very musi- 
cal voice ; and with a bright smile, 
and a nod to her mother, Phyllis 
rose and took Captain Earle’s arm. 
‘I hope you are not very tired,’ 
he said, looking down kindly into 
her face. 

‘I? O, no! I can dance a 
whole night, and this is only half- 
way through. What made you 
ask? Do I look so? asked 
Phyllis, raising her smiling eyes to 
his. 

‘No; only I thought, from what 
I overheard you say to your mo- 
ther, that you were so. I heard 
you say something about rest.’ 

A sudden shadow passed over 
Phyllis’s face, something very like a 
feeling of shame bringing it there. 
A new shame, certainly, for she 
had never felt it before ; though 
perhaps it was the having been 
brought into contact with the 
truth and nobleness of the man 
who loved her which had made 
her susceptible to it even now—the 
unselfish devotion of his love open- 
ing her eyes to the fact that she 
was accepting an inestimable gift, 
and making no return for it, taking 
it when she had not the smallest 
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right to it. What would any man 
think of her if he knew to what 
that rest referred? A sudden 
thought of a certain buying and 
selling—a bartering of herself and 
her womanhood for horses and 
carriages, for houses and lands— 
flashed through her mind, and with 
it the real meaning of it all; and 
the scarlet flush born of this new 
knowledge swept over her face and 
throat. Then it died away, and 
left her as white as snow. 

‘You are tired,’ said Captain 
Earle decidedly. ‘You must not 


dance. The rooms are really too 
hot for anybody. Let us go in 
here.’ 


He held back the curtain drap- 
ing the entrance of a conservatory, 
and Phyllis obeyed the slight hint 
at a command contained in the 
gesture. 

Perhaps she was really tired, 
and the rooms were so hot ; at any 
rate, the waltz would have turned 
her faint and giddy. With a sigh 
of relief she sank into alow arm- 
chair, which her companion had 
drawn near to the coolness of the 
fountain sparkling and gleaming 
among the green ferns. 

‘You seem better already,’ he 
said, looking at her, as the colour 
came slowly back into her cheeks. 
‘It is the answer to your question 
in the form of a syllogism: “ Miss 
Ormerod is deserving : Rest comes 
to Miss Ormerod : therefore rest 
comes to the deserving.” ’ 

‘I don’t know,’ she answered, 
smiling a little, though there was a 
curious look of gravity in her eyes. 
‘I’m afraid the correctness of that 
form of argument does not apply 
to me, or else you have started from 
a false principle. Do you really 
believe that rest comes to the most 
deserving ?” 

‘I am afraid not,’ he answered 
slowly, as if reflecting on the sub- 
ject. He was silent for a second 
or two, thoughtfully passing his 
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hand over his moustache. ‘I have 
had a good deal of rest in my time, 
rather more than I[ want, in fact; 
and certainly I can’t take the flat- 
tering belief to my soul. I’m very 
far from being deserving.’ 

‘I thought men never started 
from false principles,’ said Phyllis, 
a hali-mocking smile in her eyes ; 
‘that only women did that.’ 

‘Don’t they, though! It strikes 
me that is the first thing they do— 
to begin wrong, and then they never 
quite get right afterwards, or at 
least seem as if they don't.’ 

The latter remark was said more 
to himself than to Phyllis. 

‘Why ?’ she asked a little curi- 
ously, looking up into his face to 
discover the feeling that prompted 
the speech ; but it told her nothing. 
She only saw that it was more 
attractive-looking than she had 
thought it at first. 

‘I don’t know, I’m sure, he 
answered, withdrawing his eyes 
suddenly from the fern they had 
been contemplating, and looking 
full into hers as they were fixed 
on his face. 

They discomposed Phyllis a little 
with their look of gravely reflect- 
ing what manner of girl she might 
be; and they seemed as if they 
could read far deeper into her 
mind than she cared for any stran- 
ger’s to do. She could not help 
flushing a little as she looked down 
at the fan she was toying with, but 
she said lightly, 

‘It is scarcely polite to answer 
with such a positive negation when 
I ask for information.’ 

‘What is one of the principles 
they start wrong with? she con- 
tinued, after a murmured apology 
from Captain Earle. 

‘One of the most popular, and 
also the most hopelessly disap- 
pointing, is the notion that life’s 
going to be all pleasure and enjoy- 
ment; so they begin wildly with 
every form of amusement to carry 


out their theory, but they soon find 
out their mistake.’ 

*It is bad to be cynical.’ 

‘But I am not,’ he answered a 
little quickly, a sudden gleam of 
earnestness coming into his face. 
‘Don’t you ever grow tired of en- 
joying yourself?’ 

The unexpectedness of the ques- 
tion startled Phyllis, coming as it 
did upon the new feeling of fatigue 
and listlessness which had pos- 
sessed her that night. 

‘ Yes, dreadfully so.’ 

‘Then there must be something 
better than amusement, if only 
that something could be dis- 
covered; and as the belief in 
amusement being the best part of 
life is unreasonable, and yet men 
generally start with that belief— 
he began. 

‘Therefore men generally start 
from a wrong principle. You are 
fond of syllogisms ?” 

* Yes, because it’s the easiest way 
of arguing, and convinces one with- 
out much trouble. Don’t you be- 
gin your life on a false principle, 
Miss Ormerod,’ he said, with one 
of his sudden searching looks into 
her face. 

Phyllis flushed again. What was 
it in this man’s look that brought 
this curious shyness upon her? 

‘Your advice comes too late; 
my life began a long time ago.’ 

‘A month or two back, when 
you entered on the delights and 
perils of a first season. But there 
are other beginnings, it seems to 
me, in the life of a woman, and 
they are apt to be serious.’ 

Phyllis did not ask him what he 
meant; she had a vague idea, and 
the idea made her uncomfort- 
able. She would have felt bit- 
terly ashamed if she had known 
that the light club talk of the men 
at which, not knowing her then, 
he had laughed a little himself, had 
prompted the remark. He did 
not quite know himself the feeling 
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that moved him now; he certainly 
was the last man to give advice to 
any one, least of all a woman ; only 
there was something in the sweet 
freshness of the face beside him, 
with its frank childlike eyes, that 
struck him, man of the world as he 
was, with a sense of infinite pathos. 
His cynicism, born rather of a cer- 
tain hopeless admiration for a high 
ideal he never for a moment 
dreamt he could attain to himself, 
rather than a bad man’s contempt 
for a goodness he could not under- 
stand, was moved to pity at the 
thought that this girl, who at least 
might rise to a clearer atmosphere, 
should fail to avail herself of the 
privilege. 

But Phyllis understood enough 
to make a prolonged /éfe-d-¢éte un- 
pleasant, though, for some incom- 
prehensible reason, she did not 
feel as angry as she might have 
done at his audacity. The vague 
feeling of dissatisfaction with her- 
self, that had begun to trouble her 
that evening, inclined her to be 
gentle even when her pride was 
hurt. 

‘I think I had better go back,’ 
she said, rising as she spoke. She 
could not help the slight coldness 
in her tones, and Captain Earle 
noticed it. 

She was offended, and he had 
been a fool. He generally did 
seem to make himself one when 
he followed the prompting of his 
inner consciousness ; and it only 
confirmed him in his belief that 
it was better for him, at any rate, 
to leave things alone. He bore it 
philosophically, as he did every- 
thing else, only he could not help 
wishing Phyllis Ormerod would 
look up at him once again with 
those beautiful eyes which had 
smiled at him so kindly at the be- 
ginning of the dance. 

He had his wish, for just as they 
reached her mother’s seat, Phyllis 
stopped, and, withdrawing her 
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hand gently from his arm, said 
softly, ‘I think some women have 
not much to do with the beginnings 
in their lives. Circumstances, rather 
than their own choice, have to 
guide them.’ 

She looked straight in his face 
as she spoke, and Kenneth Earle 
knew, with a genuine gladness, that 
he had not hopelessly offended 
her. But the next moment he 
felt vexed with himself again ; for, 
though Phyllis had smiled a little 
as she spoke, the sunny light in 
her eyes as he had seen them first 
had vanished, and in its place was 
a troubled self-questioning. 

‘What a donkey I am,’ he 
thought cynically, as he turned 
away, ‘and a brute as well, to go 
perplexing her like that for no 
good! Perhaps just spoiling the 
enjoyment of the horses, and the 
carriages, and the soft raiment, and 
the rich jewels, which no doubt, 
on the whole, would have been 
quite sufficient for her happiness, 
and giving her no equivalent for 
the loss. Now if I had only let 
her alone, or even been in a posi- 
tion to offer the carriages and 
horses myself, she would have been 
as happy, I’ve no doubt, as most 
people are in this life. I daresay, 
under the circumstances, I should 
have done as well as any other; as 
it is, the more I keep out of her 
way, the better for my own happi- 
ness. He smiled a little as he 
thought, half-bitterly, half-sarcas- 
tically. 

The world Phyllis lived in was 
his world too, and he knew what 
was the value of wealth and posi- 
tion and influence in it, and he 
knew that to be a younger son, 
with very small present means and 
no hope of any larger, was not the 
most flattering position a man 
could hold. ‘That much as he 
might be liked for himself, the 
other facts were too strong to 
allow them to be ignored. 
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He accepted his position with a 
cynical good-nature, amusing him- 
self at times by comparing the re- 
lative heights of the two standards 
of worth—the world’s, and that 
other which certainly is not of the 
world, yet which is far more flat- 
tering to humanity, in that it 
judges a man for what he is, con- 
sidering him of greater importance 
than his house, or his coat, or even 
his purse itself. 

Living in a society whose wor- 
ship of money or position was 
none the less real because of its 
veil of polite refinement, and 
knowing the disadvantages of the 
lack of the former, it was almost 
to be wondered at that Kenneth 
Earle had not made use of some 
of the means by which men such 
as he were in the habit of enrich- 
ing themselves. 

He was handsome enough and 
winning enough to have provided 
himself with a comfortable com- 
petence in the shape of a rich 
wife ; but while a good many of 
his friends and acquaintances 
announced their intention of so 
doing, and followed up their in- 
tention with laudable persever- 
ance, he declined to follow their 
example, though he never troubled 
to give his reasons, nor did he 
ever express disapprobation of 
their conduct. Every man had a 
right to provide for himself in his 
own way, only certainly this was 
not his. Perhaps it was a depth 
to which he considered that even 
he could not sink, unworthy though 
he might be in other respects. 

It would have been well for him 
if, in the days to come, he had re- 
membered the sudden fear that 
came upon him this night, and in 
remembering had acted upon the 
resolve it inspired. 
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CHAPTER II. 


‘I say, Earle, old fellow, I 
hope you won't think me—im- 
pertinent if I say something, but 
really—’ 

Tom Ormerod stopped, con- 
fused and distressed. 

‘Well? asked Kenneth Earle, 
after an almost imperceptible 
pause. The Captain spoke coolly ; 
but as he leaned back to reach a 
match on a little table behind him, 
and as his cigar did not require light- 
ing, the movement might have 
been made to place his face a little 
more in the shade. He had asked 
Tom Ormerod to go back with him 
to his chambers for a smoke after 
the theatre, and the two were 
sitting opposite each other at the 
open window, through which the 
cool night air came with delicious 
freshness, after the sultry heat of 
the day. 

Their conversation had flagged 
a good deal that night. Even 
Tom, whose high spirits generally 
found an outlet in the wildest 
talk and most absurd jests, had 
smoked his cigar in almost com- 
plete silence, every now and then 
taking a surreptitious look at his 
friend opposite. 

Kenneth Earle had been quite 
unconscious of the uneasy glances 
of Tom Ormerod. He went on 
steadily smoking, his face turned 
to the open window, from which a 
small space of the dark night-sky, 
with its myriads of gleaming stars, 
could be seen. The hush of the 
summer night, or rather of the first 
hours of the morning, had fallen 
upon his spirit, judging from the 
curious still look of perfect con- 
tentment upon it. Tom wondered 
what he was thinking of ; not that 
night’s performance surely, which 
had been unusually stupid—atleast, 
Tom had found itso. But now, 
as he thought it over, he remem- 
bered that Kenneth Earle and 
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Phyllis, in whose friend’s box he 
and Captain Earle had been nearly 
all the evening, had seemed to 
enjoy it very much. 

A smothered exclamation of dis- 
may burst from him, as he con- 
nected this fact with a good many 
other things which had taken place 
lately. 

He had been troubled by doubts 
for the last week or two, during 
which he had been oftener in his 
sisters society than usual, and 
naturally with him, his nearest and 
best friend, Kenneth Earle; but 
he had always dismissed them as 
too absurd to have any reality. 
To-night they took more alarming 
proportions. 

The soft exclamation, and the 
look of pity, were alike lost on 
Kenneth, who smoked on undis- 
turbed in his reverie. 

Then a sudden resolve took 
possession of Tom Ormerod. It 
was a difficult one to carry out. 
There were ninety chances out of 
a hundred that he might be mis- 
understood. But he would not 
have his friend made miserable 
without one single word to warn 
him. 

Tom had gone through it all 
himself a short time back, and 
knew how bad it was. 

Phyllis had decided on her future, 
and Kenneth Earle had very little 
to do with it ; and with the remem- 
brance of his own pain still upon 
him, which had in nowise been 
shared by the girl who had caused 
it, Tom was as little inclined 
to be—well, scarcely hard, only 
rather sceptical as to the fact of 
girls’ feelings. He thought they 
were pretty well able to take care 
of themselves, and so the pity he 
felt for his friend was very genuine. 
But the latter’s quiet manner 
rather disconcerted him for the 
moment; then the strength of his 
friendship came to his aid again. 

‘I only want to say, old fellow,’ 
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he began, speaking hurriedly, as 
if to get the task done, ‘that I 
think the less you see of my 
sister the better. You know, she’s 
out and out the prettiest girl of 
the season, and is really very jolly, 
and has a way of making the men 
like her ; but, you see, it’s no use 
unless you’ve alot of money. It’s a 
difficult thing to say, and I couldn’t 
have said it to even you—and you're 
about the man I trust the most in 
the world ; only I’ve seen others © 
try and they haven’t succeeded, 
and have been just miserable ; and 
because you’re the man I like 
best—’ His words were anything 
but lucid, but his honest brown 
eyes finished the sentence for him, 
and supplied all lack of meaning. 

There was just a second’s pause ; 
then Kenneth Earle withdrew his 
eyes from the window, and looked 
at his friend quietly and steadily. 

‘Thank you,’ he said slowly, 
‘I understand ; then he smiled a 
little, but it was a curious smile, 
and Tom could not quite under- 
stand it. Yetit was caused by the 
advice itself, and Kenneth’s keen 
sense of its utter hopelessness. It 
was something like telling a man 
not to die when the last drops of 
his life-blood were ebbing away. 

He rose from his chair, and 
leaned his arms on the window-sill 
to look out. Tom fancied he did 
it to shade his face, and he kept 
his own turned studiously away. 

‘There would be no chance,’ 
Kenneth spoke, after a moment’s 
silence. He did not say it as if 
asking a question, only simply 
stating a fact. 

‘None whatever,’ returned Tom 
decidedly. ‘Why, Phyllis could 
not, if she would ; youknowwe'’re in 
an awfully bad way at home, and a 
good deal depends on her. You 
can judge for yourself, as you are 
very nearly in the same box, how 
little I can do. I should have cut 
the service a year or two ago my- 
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self when things began to look 
bad, but the governor was furious 
at the idea, and the mater begged 
me not to; besides, what could I 
do? I was too old to go into trade, 
and it takes years to raise a paying 
farm out in Manitoba or any of 
those sort of places ; not that if I 
had succeeded in making a home 
for the family out of England, 
would they have come. It’s awfully 
hard lines; but there’s no doubt 
‘the mater’s right when she says 
Phyllis must marry a rich man, 
if she marries at all; and if she 
doesn’t—but Phyllis will.’ 

‘You are not putting your sister 
in a very attractive light,’ said Ken- 
neth, with a little laugh, which did 
not deceive Tom. 

‘It is the light that a good many 
girls have to be seen in, especially 
if they belong to a poor family who 
are troubled with a position to keep 
up,’ Tom said bitterly, ‘and whose 
fathers and brothers are useless to 
help them. But Phyllis is a good 
girl, and is devoted to the mater, 
and will put her first in everything. 
She’s the sort of girl who, if she 
once takes an idea into her head, 
will carry it through thick and thin.’ 

‘And you can look quietly on 
while she sacrifices herself like 
that! exclaimed the young Cap- 
tain, with a sudden access of pas- 
sionate contempt. 

‘What can I do? returned Tom 
quietly, though his face betrayed 
the fact that his friend’s reproach 
was very far from indifferent to him. 
‘I am a useless log where they are 
concerned. Besides, too, I believe 
she will be happier for it. You 
don’t know what women go through 
in a pinched household like ours. 
It’s a sort of prolonged martyrdom, 
this struggling and striving to bring 
down everything, necessities as 
well as pleasures, to the barest cost, 
and all this falls on the women. 
Mother knows what it is. She 
married a poor man, like ourselves, 
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a younger son; all her friends 
warned her what it would be, but 
she would not listen, thinking her 
poverty with a handsome young 
Guardsman preferable to comfort 
with any one else. I don’t be- 
lieve, though, she has regretted it 
so much for herself; but she says 
it is different when you have others 
depending on you; and I know 
she has a perfect dread of Phyllis 
or any of the girls going through 
what she has done, and Phyllis 
herself has had a pretty good taste 
of it. I don’t wonder at her grasp- 
ing at rest when it comes within 
her reach. I don’t believe either 
she is one who would ever love 
very badly, and it would make her 
quite happy to be able to help the 
mater and the young ones. Earle, 
old fellow, don’t think the worse 
of me, or of any of us, for my speak- 
ing like this. I was only thinking 
of you. You two have been so 
much together lately, and I began 
to be afraid that things weren’t 
going quite as smoothly.’ 

There was an almost earnest 
pleading in Tom’s voice, which 
would have been hard to resist 
even if Kenneth Earle had felt 
angry or offended. Was he? He 
did not speak, or move from his 
position. Then the end of his ci- 
gar dropped into the deserted street 
below. 

‘ Thank you,’ he said, in his usual 
quiet tones, drawing back into the 
room. He looked steadily into 
Tom’s face as he spoke, but the 
latter noticed with dismayed pity 
how white and haggard he had 
grown in the last ten minutes. 
‘ But you need not trouble about 
me. I have known all along how 
worse than useless it has been. 
I’ve singed my wings of my own 
free will, and your sister has had 
no hand in it. Even if I had 
been worthy of her love, I would 
never have done so base a thing 
as to try and win her heart when 
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I had only such a life as mine is to 
offer.’ 

And Phyllis’s brother knew that 
Kenneth Earle meant what he 
said. 





CHAPTER III. 


‘COLONEL DE WynTON will be 
home to-morrow,’ said Mrs. Orme- 
rod, as she and her daughter stood 
waiting for the brougham which 
was to take them to a ball—the 
last one of the season. Phyllis 
bent her face close to the bouquet 
she held in her hand, as if to 
breathe-in its fragrance, and just 
for one second her lips rested on 
the creamy white rose in the cen- 
tre. The action might have been 
accidental; but there was a curious 
look in her eyes as she raised her 
face again ; it was something more 
than sadness: it was fear as well as 
regret, as if she had been sud- 
denly brought face to face with 
a danger that might prove too 
much for her strength of will. 

Her mother watched her just a 
little anxiously. 

‘And he has not come into the 
property at all? 

Phyllis spoke very quietly. 

‘No, not yet ; but he must soon,’ 
said her mother a little eagerly. 
‘The old man cannot last many 
months more ; though he has ral- 
lied now, and he has acknowledged 
Colonel de Wynton as his heir. I 
am very glad for your sake, too. 
He will speak as soon as he re- 
turns. You know he had a long 
talk with me before he went, and 
you have only to say yes. He 
will make you a good husband.’ 

Phyllis laughed; but it was a 
strange little laugh, and her mother 
was fairly startled. The levity 
jarred upon her. 

‘Why do you laugh?’ she asked, 
in half- wondering tones. ‘ Mar- 
riage is a serious thing; and it is 
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not every girl who has a chance 
like this—a good man, wealth, 
position, and a title in prospect.’ 

‘It is so serious,’ said Phyllis, 
‘that I find myself utterly unable 
to grasp the matter at all; and I 
could not help feeling amused at 
having nothing to do but to say 
one little word at the greatest crisis 
of my life. Would not it be nice 
if we had nothing more to do to 
settle all our difficulties? For in- 
stance, when the dressmakers’ bills 
come in, just to say no, and so get 
rid of all responsibilities and in- 
terest in the account, as I do now 
by saying yes. I wonder, though, 
whether my yes means getting rid 
of responsibility or taking more 
upon me? I hope not the latter, 
for I might succumb under the 
new load.’ 

Mrs. Ormerod looked at her 
half puzzled; she spoke in a light 
tone, with a faint smile on her 
lips ; but her mother had a vague 
idea that there was something 
under the carelessness. Not under- 
standing, she took refuge in facts 
as they appeared to her eyes. 

‘You will have responsibilities, 
but with them will come strength 
to bear them. You are not the 
sort of girl to fail in anything like 
that. Besides, you are quite fitted 
for any position, no matter how 
high it might be, that you may be 
called to; and it would not be right 
to decline any post because you 
feared its possibly onerous duties.’ 

‘ Mother, I think your arguments 
are very good, only I’m not sure 
they are on the right side.’ 

Then, before her mother could 
speak, she said quickly, 

‘ You would be glad if this took 
place ?” 

‘I could not tell you how glad,’ 
said her mother fervently. 

For one second Phyllis looked 
into the careworn face, thin and 
pale with the daily troubles and 
harassing anxieties of what came 
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upon her; then she turned away, 
and walked to a table at the far 
end of the room. She laid her 
bouquet down on it softly, passing 
her hand, with a lingering caressing 
touch, over the fragrant white 
flowers ; then, with a sudden move- 
ment, she broke off a small spray of 
maidenhair, and fastened it in the 
flowers in the front of her dress. 

‘That is only the memory of a 
past delight,’ she said to herself. 
*There can be no harm in that; 
for it is not in human power to 
forget as well as renounce.’ 

As she stood drawing on her 
gloves a moment later, her face 
looked paler; but the dimness in 
her eyes was gone, and her mo- 
ther did not notice that, when 
they left the house, Phyllis had 
forgotten her bouquet. 

There was a small crowd of men 
lingering about the staircase when 
Phyllis and her mother arrived, 
and they were immediately sur- 
rounded — Phyllis besieged with 
entreaties for dances and reproaches 
for being so late. She returned 
laughing answers, and smiled and 
talked as if there had been no 
little spray of maidenhair resting 
on her breast—a spray that was 
fading already, as the other beau- 
tiful hope had done ; but her mo- 
ther noticed that she glanced round 
quickly once or twice, and that she 
kept one or two dances in spite of 
the good-humoured grumbling of 
the men, who declared they had 
waited all the evening for her, and 
that their patience deserved a bet- 
ter reward. 

Just as they stepped on to the 
landing outside the ballroom Ken- 
neth Earle came slowly forward 
from his position behind a great 
flowering shrub. A crimson flush 
swept over Phyllis’s face, but she 
greeted him quietly enough even 
to satisfy her mother, in whose 
heart an undefined fear had begun 
to reign for the last month. He 
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never once glanced at her empty 
hands. 

‘ Have you any dances left?’ he 
asked after the greetings were over ; 
but he only took one, and that was 
a long way down. 

Phyllis never quite knew after- 
wards how the first part of the even- 
ing passed. She danced and smiled 
and talked, and people said she 
had never looked more beautiful. 
Perhaps at another time even she 
might have been-spoilt a little by a 
success suchas this, where her beauty 
and her grace reigned supreme for 
the time over the minds as well as 
the hearts of men. 

But through all the pleasure and 
intoxication that the sense of a 
power like this might well bring to 
the heart of any woman, there fol- 
lowed her the great dread that had 
come upon her in the drawing- 
room at home. She felt as a per- 
son might feel who is sitting under 
some deadly-flowering tree, drink- 
ing in its fragrance, almost over- 
powered by its sweetness, but 
knowing all the while that each 
breath brings him nearer the death 
that he dreads. 

It was quite late in the evening 
when Kenneth Earle came to claim 
her for his dance. The band was 
playing one of the most beautiful 
waltzes of the evening, but the 
young officer did not seem to have 
any wish to make the most of it. 
He led her to one of the windows 
opening on to a broad balcony 
which went down by steps into 
the garden beneath. The latter 
had been partially closed in, and 
the fairy-like lamps, hanging 
from the shrubs and trees, threw 
a soft radiance over the flowers 
and the dark foliage, giving a 
curious appearance of unreality 
to this London garden. The 
sweet strains of the music float- 
ing to them from above, the scents 
of the flowers, the soft warm air 
of the summer night, added to 
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the dream-like feeling. They 
seemed to have stepped out of a 
world of shams and artificial tri- 
umphs, of sorrows and disappoint- 
ments, into a fairyland where all 
was peace and sweetness and love, 
but a land that the first word might 
cause to vanish; and both knew 
that the word could not be long in 
coming. 

Perhaps it was this that kept 
them both silent for a few moments. 
They were standing on the steps, 
she a little above him, resting her 
hand on the pedestal of a bronze 
statue which had a curiously fash- 
ioned lamp over its head. The 
light from it, as she stood beneath 
it, fell full on her face and on the 
soft whiteness of her dress, making 
the latter look still whiter by con- 
trast with the foliage of the scented 
shrubs lining the sides of the broad 
staircase. 

For the first time he seemed 
to notice that her hands held only 
her fan. 

‘You did not bring my bouquet,’ 
he said suddenly. 

A sort of quiver ran through 
Phyllis’s frame, but he did not see 
it, for he had picked a flower off 
the shrub near him, and seemed to 
be examining it. 

‘No, I could not,’ she answered, 
with a faint quiver of her lips. 

‘I see,’ he said quietly, looking 
up. ‘It did not match your dress. 
Was not that it? You required a 
contrast. Everything is the better 
for that in this life—pleasure, pain ; 
poverty, wealth ; things would grow 
monotonous without it. I myself 
support the theory; for though I 
have been—have enjoyed myself 
better than I ever thought possible 
the last month or so—I’m going 
away to where I sha’n’t find much 
pleasure. I’ve asked to be sent 
on foreign service.’ 

‘Foreign service!’ echoed Phyllis, 
her face paling ; then trying tospeak 
in her usual tone, ‘ Why did you 


do that? When did you make up 
your mind ? 

‘Last night, after the theatre ; 
and I suppose I wanted a contrast.’ 

‘ Was life growing monotonous, 
then ?’ she said softly, with just the 
faintest shade of reproach in her 
tone. 

‘It was too perplexing, and I 
wanted peace,’ he said abruptly. 
Then he looked up at her to see 
what she would say. But she had 
nothing to say. Her hand went 
up to where the faded spray of 
maidenhair lay, and she stood cold 
and silent as a statue herself. 

This fancy struck him as he 
looked up ather. Her beauty and 
her sweetness maddened him, fall- 
ing as they did on the pain and the 
despair of his heart. He forgot 
everything but that she was the one 
desire of his life. 

*‘ My Galatea ! he exclaimed, all 
the passion and the pain of his love 
betrayed in the low soft tones. It 
roused Phyllis out of her calm- 
ness. A sudden shiver ran through 
her, and she shrank back a little, 
trying to smile. 

‘Not Galatea! she said—‘ An- 
dromeda, chained to the rock of 
social necessities and false prin- 
ciples, and having no power to free 
herself.’ 

‘Then I am Perseus,’ he ex- 
claimed eagerly, following out the 
train of thought. 

‘Not mine,’ she answered, forc- 
ing herself to speak more lightly. 
‘You could not rescue me.’ 

‘No,’ he said very slowly. ‘ Your 
Perseus must be rich, and the for- 
tunate possessor of title and lands, 
must not he, Miss Ormerod? And 
I am neither.’ 

Phyllis made a movement of 
assent with her head ; all power of 
treating the subject lightly had 
gone from her, and she dared not 
trust her voice. She knew only 
too well what he meant. A woman 
must be blind indeed not to be 
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able to read the signs of a love 
such as his; and had not she her 
own heart to teach her aright? 
But she had never fully realised 
till this moment the dread force of 
its temptation to make her forget 
the set resolve of her life, to aid, 
by any means in her power, the 
dear ones at home. 

There was a dead silence; Ken- 
neth Earle had turned away, and 
was looking down into the garden 
beneath. 

The delicious strains of the waltz 
music floated past them in passion- 
ate bursts and tender fitful wail- 
ings, but neither heard them, or 
else they so mingled with the 
bitter-sweetness of the hour that 
they seemed only as an utterance 
of their own pain and longing. 

After all, the dance and its music 
were a fitting emblem of their own 
lives—the gay whirl, with the 
smiles and careless talk of the 
dancers, and the sad passion of 
the accompanying music embody- 
ing the pain and the longing, the 
regret and the loss, that lay beneath 
the gay exterior of their society life. 

Kenneth Earle thought vaguely 
of all this, as he stood with his face 
resolutely turned away. He must 
conquer this madness before he 
looked again at the face which had 
so bewitched him. He had said 
too much—too much for his own 
honour, for what right had he to 
try to win the love of a girl like 
Phyllis? He had acted in com- 
plete opposition to the principles 
of his past life ; for, though he had 
been determined never to marry 
for money, he had resolved just 
as firmly not to ask any girl to 
share his poverty, made still worse 
by the debts he had contracted in 
his careless life of fashionable folly 
and extravagance. 

But his efforts at self-control 
were tried too heavily. 

A sudden sound—a faint sob 
from Phyllis above—made him turn 


quickly and look up. She was lean- 
ing against the bronze statue, her 
face buried in her hands. Witha 
smothered exclamation he was at 
her side. 

* Miss Ormerod ! Phyllis ! what is 
the matter? Did I hurt you by 
speaking so? Forgive me! I forgot 
everything but that I loved you 
so! 

Suddenly a great light shone in 
his eyes. ‘Phyllis,’ he said, while 
his voice trembled a little, ‘ Phyl- 
lis, can my love be anything to 
you? Isit possible that you could 
care for me, my darling?” He 
laid his hand on her arm, and then 
gently drew her hands away from 
her face. But withasudden passion- 
ate movement she freed herself. 

‘Don’t speak like that ; don’t 
make it too hard forme. I must 
not listen to you. You know what 
I have to do!’ 

‘But if you care for me,’ he 
began eagerly, ‘does not that alter 
everything? Surely you could not 
marry one man loving another. It 
would be dishonourable, wicked, 
one of those miserable sophisms 
that society uses in the place of 
truth. Surely if there is a God 
who gives us this power of loving, 
He would not expect us to be so 
false to it ! 

He had drawn quite close to 
her, and Phyllis dared not look 
into his eyes. Then suddenly the 
remembrance of her mother came 
back to her, with the gladness that 
the hope of relief brought her. 
Why were they all to suffer that 
she might be happy? Could even 
she be happy with their disappoint- 
ments, their troubles upon her 
shoulders? Had not she always 
been brought up in the belief that 
she must help them? They had 
depended on her, and now, when 
she could serve them, was she 
going to fail? Yet again, was it 
all a mistaken notion of duty, was 
she sinning against herself and 
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Kenneth Earle, and still more 
greatly against the man who wished 
to marry her? She could not say, 
she was bewildered. And then she 
had never had any light to guide 
her, to teach her what was true or 
what was false. In her blindness 
and ignorance only one idea 
seemed to strike her—her own 
happiness must come second. Her 
brother had judged her rightly 
when he had said that she would 
be true to the thing she thought 
right, no matter what the cost of 
it might be. She stretched out her 
hands to Kenneth as a child might 
have done, claiming help and 
guidance. 

‘I cannot! 
help me ! 

For one second he hesitated ; 
then he raised her hand to his lips 
and kissed them very reverently. 
She might be wrong—she might 
be pursuing some fantastic idea 
of duty and self-sacrifice; and 
in spite of the social influences 
that had surrounded and acted 
upon him all his life, something told 
him that this could not be truth, 
that it was only one of those miser- 
able imitations arising out of the 
necessities of society as it is; yet 
he could not urge her further. 
That simple appealing gesture, that 
childlike self-surrender into his 
keeping, silenced him. He could 
not see very clearly himself; how 
dare he venture to guide her? At 
least she was looking out through all 
her pain for a straight path to plant 
her feet in, setting her own will on 
one side. The waltz had ceased, 
and the people were sauntering 
out on to the balcony. The light 
laughter and merry voices broke in 
upon their trouble with a jarring dis- 
cord. Yet just a short time ago and 
they could laugh, and talk too, like 
that, and this is what had come out 
ofit all. ‘ To think,’ he said bitterly, 
‘that a month could have brought 
desolation like this into a life !’ 


Be good to me and 
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She looked up at him, her eyes 
full of tears, and lips that quivered, 
though they tried to smile— 


‘ Just a season 
Of sweet unreason ;’ 


and the sight of her face akmost 
unmanned him. 

‘My love, my own little love!’ 
he exclaimed, ‘I can scarcely bid 
you good-bye !’ 


CHAPTER IV, 


Tue perils and excitements of 
war, the hardships and toil, the 
ceaseless watchfulness, and the 
constant sense of hidden danger 
of a campaign in an unknown land, 
against fierce and treacherous sa- 
vages, under a burning tropical 
sun, far away from all the refine- 
ments and daintinesses, the delica- 
cies and luxuries, of the usual life 
of men such as he, might well have 
obliterated from Kenneth Earle’s 
mind something of the bitterness 
of that evening in the London ball- 
room six months before. It might 
have done so, and Kenneth had 
eagerly seized his opportunity of 
active work of leaving behind him, 
as far as he could, the country 
which still held his greatest de- 
light as well as his bitterest pain. 

He had fought hard enough 
against his love—angrily, bitterly, 
at first ; desperately, hopelessly, at 
last—and the fight had been all the 
harder by being so constantly in 
the society of Colonel de Wynton, 
whose regiment had been ordered 
here too. He knew perfectly well 
that the latter’s suit had been fa- 
voured by Mrs. Ormerod. Tom had 
told him that, though he had also 
said that there was as yet no en- 
gagement between them; but nei- 
ther knew that Mrs. Ormerod, 
more and more sure how matters 
really lay, had advised Colonel de 
Wynton not to speak yet. Still, 
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all the same, the sight of the pos- 
sible victor in the encounter, on 
which he had placed the stakes of 
his life’s happiness, had roused 
again, if ever they had been lulled, 
the longing and desire of Kenneth 
Earle’s heart. Even the argu- 
ment evolved from the necessities 
and needs of life, as seen from the 
point of view of a man bred ina 
fashionable and luxurious society— 
that he could not in honour ask 
Phyllis to be his wife—could not 
prevail against the unreasonable 
anger he felt against this man who, 
by an accident of fortune, could 
win where he might not even com- 
pete. And how he loved her! 
This feeling, gracious, pure, all- 
powerful to raise him above the 
dead-level of his usual careless, 
pleasure-seeking life, had come to 
him like the visit of an angel in 
the form of Phyllis, and how could 
he give her up? 

This evening, as he stood a little 
way from the camp, resting listless- 
ly against a tree, his thoughts 
would go back to that night on the 
London balcony; and there rose 
before him again the white-robed 
figure of a girl, bending towards 
him with pale tearful face and 
quivering lips, so near to him that 
her soft breath fanned his cheek, 
and the fragrance of the flowers in 
her dress wrapped him round like 
the very spirit of love itself, and 
yet as unable to touch her lips or 
to draw her into his arms as if the 
whole world lay between them. 

The scene was too vivid even 
now. With a deep-drawn breath, 
a sudden paling of his face, Ken- 
neth Earle flung his cigar from 
him. 

* What a fool I am !’ he muttered, 
‘worse than a fool ; for what right 
had I to speak to her as I did that 
night? And it’s all no use, I shall 
never forget.’ 

Yet why should he forget? Then, 
had this feeling, pure and strong as 


death itself, surely a very gift of 
God Himself, come into their lives, 
only to be marred and made of 
none effect by the demands of a 
heartless society ? 

Whose was the wrong which had 
placed them in such a position? 
Surely it was not all their fault. 
Was not all this bitterness and 
pain the product of a sham artifi- 
cial life? He, the younger son of 
an extravagant thriftless father, 
brought up in a home of refine- 
ment and luxury, accustomed to 
delicate living and all the pleasures 
that a wealthy high-bred society, 
claiming for its own all that this 
world holds of beautiful and fascin- 
ating, gives to its chosen members. 
He had accommodated his life 
to the needs and demands of his 
own order, and as he had never 
had any other light to his life, this 
careless self-pleasing life had ap- 
peared to him the most natural 
one to lead. 

His education had taught him 
that ease and pleasure were the 
only gods worth following in the 
world he was born and bred in, 
and as this same education, power- 
ful enough to make necessities of 
inclinations, was yet quite unable 
to provide means for their gratifi- 
cation, he had drifted into debt 
and difficulties, putting a simple 
love-match utterly out of his 
power. 

And Phyllis—had not she been 
more, far more, the victim of this 
enervating, principle-sapping sys- 
tem? If he had failed to fight 
against it, how could she, with all 
the disadvantages of a young girl, 
bound fast by those merciless fet- 
ters that fashionable society forges 
for her daughters, do otherwise than 
submit ? 

Yet life even from society’s point 
of view, where evil was ignored or 
gracefully hidden under the roses 
of refinement and luxury; where 
the idea of personal responsibility 
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was smiled down with a kind of 
well-bred, incredulous amusement ; 
where pleasures and enjoyments— 
legitimate or otherwise — were 
grasped at as if there were nothing 
else to hurry the lagging hours, 
and men and women might die of 
their utterweariness and emptiness, 
if they could not crowd into them 
a delight for every moment—even 
from here life seemed very much 
at cross-purposes. Small things 
were made great, and great things 
of no account ; and all for want of 
a straight narrow path of honest 
principle and pure living, men and 
women wandered helplessly into 
crooked by-ways and trackless 
plains, losing themselves at last in 
a fathomless sea of doubt and false 
argument, and even unnatural ideas 
of duty. 

It was not the first time these 
thoughts had come to Kenneth. 
They had perplexed him before, 
but to-night they would not be 
dismissed with the usual half-care- 
less, half-hopeless feeling that they 
were too hard to be understood, 
and it was no use bothering him- 
self about them. 

A curious mood had come upon 
him. It certainly was not fear, but 
yet it was a presentiment, a sense 
of being gradually but surely drawn 
into the presence of some unknown 
danger ; and, with an acuteness of 
mental vision, just as the sense of 
physical hearing and seeing is al- 
most unnaturally quickened in 
moments of great peril, all these 
doubts seemed to stand out in start- 
ling array, casting dark shadows 
over all that he had thought reason- 
able and right before. 

Surely life had a deeper, a grander 
meaning than the pleasure-seeking 
irresponsible one he had given it ; 
a meaning that even he, the care- 
less, fashionable, listless officer, 
might ,have discovered, if he had 
set himself to learn it. 

‘Only there was never any light 
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to go upon,’ he said to himself. 
*It was all darkness then, and it 
seems deeper than ever now when 
your love, my darling, has been 
taken from me. Will the light ever 
come that will lead us out of this 
tangled web ?” 

The sun set in a glory of gold 
and red splendour, shining with a 
blinding dazzling radiance, as if, 
before the death of this day, it 
would make one more effort to 
light up the dark places of the 
earth. Its red glow fell full on 
the face of Kenneth Earle as he 
looked towards the west, but it was 
not the light that could help him, 
and the other he did not see ; and 
the sudden night seemed but a fit- 
ting emblem of the darkness that 
had cast its shadow over his love 
and his life. 

The next day brought its own 
deadly work, and the troubles and 
reflections of the night before 
vanished in the necessity of action. 
An apparently slight skirmish de- 
veloped into a fierce fight through 
the suddenly-increased number 
of the foe, who seemed to spring 
from every bush and hollow. 
Kenneth Earle was not one to 
think when work was to be done, 
and he fought as our men always 
do fight, coolly, steadily, even 
against the most hopeless odds. 
But the daring and the steadfast- 
ness of the handful of British sol- 
diers could not prevail against the 
mass of infuriated savages, whose 
number seemed to be doubled 
every minute. 

Unless the soldiers were to be 
surrounded and hopelessly cut off 
they must retreat to a more tenable 
position. In a scene like this—of 
deadly peril, with the cries of the 
wounded and the yells of a savage 
foe, with the safety of all depend- 
ing on the coolness and steadiness 
of each man—there seemed little 
chance of a temptation coming to 
Kenneth—a temptation rising out 
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of the memory of a certain ball- 
room in London, a scene whose 
brightness and joyousness, whose 
flowers and perfumes, could have 
little to do with this desperate, 
breathless, stern struggle for very 
life. Yet it did come, and a temp- 
tation of all others surely the least 
likely to come to such a one as he. 

As the English retreated, keep- 
ing the enemy at bay, the latter 
made a last mad charge. The 
shock caused the soldiers to waver 
for a moment ; then, rallied by their 
officers, and desperate with their 
own danger, the men closed in 
again; but the deadly storm of 
weapons from the enemy did their 
work upon many, and Colonel de 
Wynton fell from his horse. The 
next moment he staggered to his 
feet, only to be struck down again 
by an enemy’s spear. 

In the midst of the tumult, of 
the fierce excitement of the mo- 
ment, Kenneth Earle saw it all. 
He was dead—he must be. That 
last deadly thrust must have been 
the end of the man who had come 
between Phyllis and himself. What 
did it matter that he and she 
could never have been anything 
to each other ; that his own fault, 
or the fault of others, had put 
them as far apart as the poles; 
and that this man was innocent of 
all share in their trouble and pain? 
He only felt that he hated him 
with a fierce unreasonable hatred, 
jealous, bitter, despairing. Even 
if he were not dead he would not 
go to his rescue; he would not 
bring him back from the very 
gates of death, to place him at the 
side of the woman he himself loved 
so passionately. If he had not 
passed through them yet he had 
only one step to take, and his 
wealth and his position would no 
longer be the bait held out to 
Phyllis’s mistaken idea of self-sa- 
crifice. 

It was only for a moment ; but 
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the moment might have been a 
century for the bitterness of the 
struggle in it—the tremendous 
possibilities it was fraught with. 
He gave a few words of command 
to the adjutant by his side, and 
the latter said afterwards his face 
then looked like that of a dead 
man’s. 

The next moment Kenneth 
Earle was by the side of the 
wounded man. His own solitary 
figure was a target for the darts of 
the enemy, and there was a sav- 
age rush in his direction which 
even the fierce fire of his own men 
could not restrain. 

As he lifted the senseless figure 
on to his own horse a murmured 
word made him start and turn 
paler; but the angry passion had 
been calmed, the bitter jealousy 
subdued, in the shame and humili- 
ation of that brief temptation. He 
would have given his own life ten 
times over to have saved this 
man’s now. 

The enemy, held in check by 
the fire of the soldiers, did not at- 
tempt to cut off his retreat, and, 
tenderly supporting the man in his 
arms, he dashed in the direction 
of the retreating troops. When, a 
short time later, they reached a 
position of comparative safety, 
Kenneth Earle reeled and fell for- 
ward. 

The tender hands of those who 
had witnessed the deed of heroism 
were ready to lift him gently to 
the ground, and then it was found 
that he had received a wound, 
from which he was bleeding fast 
to death. It was a marvel how he 
had ridden so far. It seemed as 
if Heaven had permitted him to 
carry out to the uttermost his atone- 
ment for the bitterness and wrath 
which had possessed him in that 
brief moment. 

But his brother officers knew no- 
thing of this, and they could only 
admire sadly the price at which 
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the other 
saved. 

Suddenly a strange look came 
into his face, his eyes opened wide 
with a wondering expectant look. 
He tried to speak, and one of his 
friends watching by him bent down 
to hear what he said. 

‘Light! I’m the Earl—’ 

‘He is wandering, poor fellow,’ 
said the officer, with pitiful tender- 
ness. 

‘He has seen a vision,’ said 
reverently a quiet dreamy young 
subaltern, as the dying man’s head 
fell back with a strange look of 
peace and rest upon it. And 
coming as they did straight from 
the heat and the fierce peril of that 
fight into the quietness and hush 
of this brother officer’s death, not 
one of them felt inclined to smile 
at the boy’s fancy. 


man’s life had been 
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Colonel de Wynton recovered 
from his wounds, and, as soon as 
he could travel, was sent home to 
England, where lands and title 
were both waiting him, his relation 
having died during the campaign. 

He asked Phyllis to be his wife, 
and she consented. If she sinned, 
let those who condemn her remem- 
ber that her way had been darkened 
by so many shadows that it was 
almost too hard for her to choose 
the right path. 

She told Colonel de Wynton that 
her love had been given once too 
wholly for her to be able to give 
the same again. 

But when he heard that his rival 
was dead, he was perfectly content 
to try and win at least a loving 
place in her heart; and he never 
knew that the man who saved his 
life, and his rival, were one. 




















SOME MEMORIES OF THE TUILERIES, 


By A, H, WALL. 


—@——— 


In France the dead past seems al- 
ways to have been hastily put aside 
and covered up, as something with 
which the living had no further 
concern. Frenchmen, as a rule, 
exist only in the present; they 
care nothing for the past, little for 
the future ; they sport amongst the 
buds and blossoms and quick- 
grown twigs, without believing in 
such old-world fables as seeds and 
roots or gradual development. 

In England it is still a custom 
to read history and profit by it. 

The thoughtful educated Briton 
traces the ploughing and sowing, 
marks the earliest upheavings of 
the soil, and sees the gradual grow- 
ing and strengthening. He rests 
safely under the broadly-sheltering 
boughs of his country’s greatness, 
freedom, and social prosperity, and 
regards the relics of remote ances- 
tors, who patiently endured and 
heroically struggled, with some de- 
gree of wholesome love and grati- 
tude. He accepts the gifts of the 
dead to the living reverently, and 
emulates the wisdom and manli- 
ness of his forefathers in jealously 
preserving all the good he has re- 
ceived, while dutifully striving to 
swell its bulk for the benefit of his 
children and those who will come 
after them. 

It is otherwise in France, where 
few but scholars and philosophers 
care for history, and many who 
skim its surface do so in a partisan 
spirit, to show only the scum, to 
reopen healing wounds, to shriek 
and shout and gesticulate wildly 
over cruelty, injustice, and tyranny ; 
to laud the savage ferocity of a 


revenge which can only destroy, 
which falls foul of graves and 
memories, and scatters the ashes 
from rotten coffins; which rends, 
crushes, and burns mere stocks 
and stones, and, with the ferocity 
of a tiger, bitterly regret that the 
dead who wronged the dead who 
have been avenged, are no longer 
powerful for evil within the reach 
of their gnashing fangs and out- 
thrust claws. 

The average Englishman cannot 
understand frantic outbursts of de- 
testation awakened by inanimate 
objects ; they appear to him child- 
ish and ridiculous. He smiles 
upon them amused, as he would in 
seeing a baby beat her doll for an 
offence the doll never did, and 
never could, commit ; or regards 
them pitifully, as he might a frenzied 
lunatic battering stone walls and 
gnawing iron bars. 

When, after the final fall of 
Louis Napoleon, the partisans of 
the Commune attacked and de- 
stroyed that ancient French palace 
the Tuileries, and danced and 
shouted in savage glee above the 
ruined labours of so mahy eminent 
artists and clever industrious arti- 
sans, they merely showed how 
mischievously monkey-like and 
hideously grotesque they could be. 
What was there brave or noble in 
a work of destruction so devoid of 
any useful desirable purpose? It 
was wrought in the same ugly spirit 
which only the other day reinspired 
that female firebrand Louise Michel, 
when, in the name of ‘ Anarchy,’ 
she offered to take the place of 
the contractor, to whom the ruins 
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of the Tuileries had been sold for 
thirteen hundred pounds (!), and 
to clear them away gratuitously, 
for the mere pleasure of the task, 
by the 14th of July, the anniver- 
sary of the taking of the Bastille by 
the noble populace.’ 

If Louise Michel has _ read 
French history, she must have 
known that the scenes of which that 
grand old building had been the 
innocent, silent, inactive witness 
made it as striking a monument of 
the people’s power and vengeance 
as of the tyranny and ambition of 
kings and emperors. It had been 
a den of despots ; but the despot- 
ism was not only that of the 
monarchs, whose cruel sufferings 
and repentance it so often witness- 
ed. Its vilest and most hateful 
memories were those of a Mon- 
archy, a Republic, and an Empire. 
Its rulers had been single tyrants, 
and tyrants who reigned by thou- 
sands. It saw ‘the noble popu- 
lace’ who rose in arms to share 
exultingly in the hideous ten days’ 
massacre of St. Bartholomew at 
the instigation of a queen, and it 
witnessed the not less cruel, whole- 
sale, or treacherous massacres 
which reddened the streets of 
Paris with human blood, when 
‘ the noble populace’ arose in arms, 
at the bidding of Revolutionary 
leaders, during the Reign of 
Terror. 

If Louise Michel and her fellows 
wish to destroy the real monument 
of Napoleonic rule, they must lay, 
not one ancient palace, but a city 
of palaces, in ashes, for the glori- 
ous Paris of to-day is that of Louis 
Napoleon and his uncle Bona- 
parte ; whereas the Tuileries be- 
longed to that oldest Paris, which 
must have seemed so gloomy, rude, 
and barbarous to Catherine de 
Medicis. In her far day the grand 
city had no foreshadowing of that 
stately magnificence and architec- 
tural beauty which has since given 
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it fame. It was ugly, poverty- 
stricken, and dirty, a gloomy little 
over - crowded place, in which 
thieves and assassins so abounded 
that a historian of the seventeenth 
century, L. Estoile, noted it as ‘a 
strange thing to say, that in a city 
like Paris robberies may be com- 
mitted with as much impunity as if 
they were wrought in a forest.’ 
Neither the houses nor persons of 
its humbler citizens and artisans 
were safe, even in broad daylight ; 
and at night. bolted and barred and 
watchful, they trembled at every 
unusual sound, and never dared to 
stir abroad. It was well known 
that at least seven or eight thou- 
sand of its inhabitants lived by 
robbery and murder. The poor 
were wantonly oppressed, insulted, 
plundered, and cruelly ill-used by 
the nobles and their followers, 
down even to the meanest foot- 
man or lackey, and dared not 
show resentment. Desperate strife 
and bloodshed between the turbu- 
lent students, who flocked from 
various countries to its celebrated 
University, were its commonest in- 
cidents. 
Having gone back to that old 
city of the sixteenth century, let 
us glance at some of the strange 
chances and changes which befell 
the once-famous abode of power 
and pomp which then sprang into 
being, that which was as the dawn 
of art in Paris—the Tuileries, first 
of French palaces which wes not 
also a prison and a fortress. 
Nicholas de Neuville, Lord of 
Villeroi, whose ancient home stood 
for centuries in the Rue des Bour- 
donnais of old Paris, and who, in 
1522, purchased additional honour, 
dignity, and power from his needy 
and knightly monarch, Francis I., 
with the sum of fifty thousand livres, 
also lives in history as the builder 
of the first Tuileries. It was erected 
amongst the sandy hills, pits, and 
hollows where the old slaughter- 
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houses of the butchers were, or had 
been, and where the old tile-kilns 
then stood.* It was surrounded 
with gardens, and commanded, 
from its walls and towers, noble 
views of wood and river. The 
Seine ran close beside it, and a 
little way from it stood the Louvre, 
then a vast royal fortress, palace, 
and prison, with little windows 
strongly barred and grated, walls 
thirteen feet in thickness, a forest 
of extinguisher-topped turrets, iso- 
lated by a moat as wide as a river, 
and with a gigantic central tower, 
or keep, frowning direst feudal 
threats upon all the country round. 

Before the tile-kilns were put up 
the spot had been called La Sablon- 
nitre, and had for centuries been 
that to which the scavengers of 
Paris carted the mud and refuse of 
the city’s dirty lanes, courts, and 
pestilence-breathing alleys. 

When Louise de Savoy, Coun- 
tess of Angouléme and widowed 
mother of Francis I., complained 
that her palace of Tournelles— 
another gloomy feudal stronghold 
—was dreary and unwholesome, 
the king, in 1518, purchased for 
her the hétel and gardens in the 
Tuileries from the Lord of Villeroi; 
and in it she resided until about 
1525, when she bestowed it upon 
Jean Tiercelin, maitre d’hétel to 
the Dauphin, and to Julia Dutrot, 
his wife, for their lives. 

After the deaths of Jean and 
Julia the property reverted to the 
Crown, and in 1563, when the 
strong and lordly Palais des Tour- 
nelles—so called from the great 
number of its turrets and towers 
—was demolished, in ‘the noble 
populace’ spirit, because Henry IT. 
had died there from a wound in 
the eye accidentally received at a 
tournament whilst tilting against 
the unhappy gallant, Count de 
Montgomery, the king’s widow, 
Catherine de Medicis, determined 
* The foundations were discovered in 1836. 


to build on the site of the Hotel 
des Tuileries a magnificent new 
palace which should rival in gran- 
deur the palaces of her native land 
—lItaly. 

For this purpose she bought the 
surrounding fields and a consider- 
able number of detached buildings 
which had sprung up around the 
castle of the Lord of Villeroi. The 
most famous architects of her day, 
Philibert Delorme and John Bul- 
lant—both educated for their pro- 
fession in Italy—were instructed to 
prepare designs in the Grecian 
style; and in the month of May 
1564 the foundation-stone was laid 
with much state and ceremony. 
Catherine herself—if Delorme, the 
flatterer and courtier, may be cre- 
dited—designed the main portion 
of the edifice; and she was so 
delighted with the artistic excel- 
lences of this artist’s share of the 
work—the decorative—that she 
bestowed upon him two abbeys, 
although he was not an ecclesias- 
tic, and also obtained for him the 
offices of the king’s counsellor and 
almoner. These honours, bestowed 
upon one whom the French people 
regarded merely as a builder, and 
not as an artist, provoked no little 
ridicule and scorn. The famous 
poet Ronsard mocked him bitterly 
in a Satirical effusion called ‘ The 
Trowel turned Crosier,’ thereby 
awakening the artist’s wrath. 

The building was to be com- 
pleted in ten years ; but, in fact, it 
was not completed in the lifetime 
of Catherine ; for one of the astro- 
logers she systematically consulted 
having told her that she would die 
near St. Germain, and the Tuileries 
being in the parish of St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois, she soon abandoned it 
in terror, and built another near 
St. Eustache ;* not, however, be- 


* But destiny was ‘one too many’ for the 
wily cruel Italian ; for the priest who stood 
by her bedside when she died also bore the 
fatal name she had so long avoided, 
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fore the great central pavilion and 
two others, one on either side of 
it, had been completed and occu- 
pied. 

Delorme was made its governor 
as a crowning reward. 

Ronsard riding in the train of 
his royal mistress when she came 
to take possession of this grand 
new palace, Delorme—who had 
neither forgotten nor forgiven him— 
by virtue of his new office refused 
to admit him, upon which a violent 
altercation and struggle ensued. 
The poet got in, however, and the 
artist was reprimanded by the 
queen-mother for shutting her gate 
upon a poet. 

‘The Tuileries,’ said she, ‘is an 
abode dedicated to the Muses.’ 

Alas! of all the Muses, that of 
Tragedy was destined to have the 
most influence upon its strangely 
changeful fortunes. 

Four days before the massacre 
of the Protestants, which com- 
menced upon St. Bartholomew’s 
Eve (1572), the queen-mother gave 
a grand entertainment at the Tui- 
leries to celebrate the marriage of 
Henry King of Navarre (after- 
wards Henry IV. of France) with 
Marguerite de Valois. There were 
tournaments and balls, masques, 
illuminations, theatrical entertain- 
ments, and feastings, with rejoic- 
ings and spectacles of all kinds, on 
a mighty scale. Amongst other 
grand sights was one of which a 
very rare work, called A/émoires de 
?’ Etat de France sous Charles IX., 
gives a full description, and which 
appears to have shadowed forth 
the coming horrors. The grand 
hall was fitted up like a modern 
stage, with painting and gilding, 
and built-up scenery, &c. The 
entrance of paradise was depicted 
on the right, and before it, in mag- 
nificent armour, stood Charles IX. 
and his two brothers, with some 
of their’ bravest knights, lances in 
rest. 
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On the other side of the hall was 
the mouth of hell, at which a num- 
ber of fiends were seen playing 
fantastic tricks with a huge revolv- 
ing wheel covered with bells. 

Between heaven and the other 
place a river was represented, on 
which the Stygian ferryman ap- 
peared in his boat. 

Beyond and above the entrance 
to paradise were depicted the 
Elysian Fields and the Garden of 
Eden, full of delightful bowers and 
flowers, with the empyreal regions 
above, and a large wheel bearing 
the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
seven planets, and an infinite num- 
ber of stars, represented by small 
holes cut in the scenery, behind 
which were concealed brilliant 
lamps and flambeaux. Both the 
wheel, with its glittering stars of 
real flame, and the garden revolved. 
In the latter twelve beautiful an- 
gels or nymphs in rich dresses ap- 
peared. To reach these through 
the celestial gates, the King of 
Navarre and his cousin, the Prince 
of Condé, with their knights, 
charged, and, having each broken 
a lance, after a struggle on foot, 
sword in hand, were driven across 
the hall to the entrance of the 
infernal regions, where an over- 
powering crowd of fiends, sud- 
denly rushing out, surrounded 
them, and hustled them down out 
of sight by sheer force of numbers. 
Then the doors of their prison 
were shut securely, and Mercury 
and Cupid made their appearance 
descending on the Gallic cock from 
the painted and gilded roof, the 
former being personated by Etienne 
le Roi, a famous singer, who ad- 
dressed the victorious royal bro- 
thers in a song, and delivered a 
set speech in their praise before he 
remounted his bird, and was again 
carried up into the ‘sky,’ singing 
melodiously as he ascended. 

The three royal knights then 
entered paradise, and brought forth 
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into the middle of the hall the 
twelve nymphs, with whom they 
danced in a ballet, which lasted 
an hour. That done, the knights 
of Tartarus emerged from the 
naughty place, and began to fight 
and break lances with each other ; 
and, to wind up the whole of this 
memorably significant pantomime, 
trains of gunpowder encircling a 
fountain were fired, the suffocating 
smoke and vile smell of which 
speedily drove out of the hall, 
laughing and coughing, both actors 
and spectators. 

How little the Protestants, who 
merrily consented to take part in 
this mimic scene, suspected its 
horrible and doubtless intentional 
significance ! 

Soon after the completion of the 
ten days’ massacre, one of the most 
ferociously cruel and detestable 
violations of faith recorded in the 
history of any country, ancient or 
modern, came that wild scare 
under the influence of which the 
superstitious Catherine finally aban- 
doned the Tuileries. 

The Tuileries shared fairly in 
the diversions and festivities in 
which the capricious and indolent 
third Henry indulged ; but it was 
not strong enough for the residence 
of a monarch in such troublous 
times, and Henry only felt himself 
safe from ‘the noble populace’ of 
Paris when within the thick walls 
and strong towers of his more 
effectively guarded Louvre. 

In 1588 the smouldering fires 
of sedition burst into flame, and 
barricades sprang up with magical 

_Tapidity in the city’s narrow streets. 
All the alarm-bells rang out ‘ to 
arms, and Guise, conducted 
through Paris to the Louvre by 
Catherine de Medicis, was received 
with joyous acclamations, women 
being especially prominent in ex- 
pressing their attachment to his 
person. The faithful Swiss troops 
were massacred by ‘the noble po- 
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pulace,’ upon whom the king had 
commanded the Swiss not to fire ; 
the Louvre was besieged ; and on 
the 13th of May, about five o’clock 
in the evening, Henry went out 
quietly, cane in hand, as if for his 
usual walk in the gardens of the 
Tuileries, hurried to the stables, 
mounted his horse in hot haste, 
telling the attendant who had 
fastened his heavy spurs awry not 
to mind, since he was not riding to 
see his mistress, and galloped des- 
perately away from the Tuileries 
with his frightened suite, never to 
return to it again. As he passed 
out by the Porte Neuve forty ar- 
quebusiers stationed at the Porte 
de Nesle fired upon him; but he 
escaped unhurt. 

Ah, how often was the scene 
then witnessed repeated in almost 
all its details before the Tuileries 
had reached the final end we wit- 
ness ! 

Sanval has told us that when 
Henry IV. (he who said so 
haughtily, ‘I am the State !’) began 
the gallery of the Louvre, he 
wished to extend it along the river- 
side as far as the Tuileries, in 
order ‘to be in or out of the city 
as he pleased, and not be shut up 
in the walls of a palace where the 
honour and life of Henry IIT. had 
been constantly exposed to the 
caprice and frenzy of an irritable 
populace.’ Henry lV. added largely 
to the Tuileries, and, assisted by 
the famous architects Du Cerceau 
and Du Pérac, added two new 
ranges of building, with two an- 
gular pavilions terminating the 
facade, together with the gallery 
aforesaid, which was finished by 
Louis XIV. from designs supplied 
by the architects Levau and Dor- 
bay. Louis also, in 1693, erected 
the large theatre, on which so 
many royal and imperial players 
mimicked life, and held the mirror 
up to their own follies and fancies. 
This was, however, designed by 
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the Italian artist Vigarini, and be- 
came known as the Salle des 
Machines, on account of the ballets 
to which it was first devoted. It 
was capable of seating six thousand 
spectators, and was provided with 
pit, boxes, and gallery, in the form 
still commonly adopted ; its ceiling 
being magnificently sculptured and 
gilded after designs by Lebrun, 
was further adorned with paintings 
by Noel Coypel. The stage was 
one hundred and thirty-seven feet 
in depth by sixty-four in breadth. 
Louis XV. permitted Nicholas Ser- 
vandoni, the ‘ Gus’ Harris of his 
day, to play grand spectacular pan- 
tomimes in his theatre. And 
Molitre must have trodden its 
boards. When fire destroyed the 
Théatre du Palais Royal, in April 
1763, this was the home of the 
Académie Royale de Musique. 
Consequently, until 1783, when 
the Odéon was opened, the Tui- 
leries Theatre was the Grand Opera- 
house. In this theatre the Na- 
tional Convention had its offices 
and held its meetings ; and when 
the Council of the Ancients usurped 
its place the theatre of the Tui- 
leries received its members with 
equal readiness, until came that 
memorable day of ‘ the 18th Bru- 
maire, an VIII.’ The skill of M. 
Fontaine was afterwards employed 
in restoring, adorning, and im- 
proving this portion of the palace, 
and it was then redecorated and 
redevoted to its ancient dramatic 
uses in a manner suitable, says a 
French author, ‘for the monarch 
of a great empire.” It was in this 
theatre that Napoleon sat when he 
playfully hissed his wife Josephine, 
who, demurely stepping to the 
footlights, informed him that as 
he was dissatisfied he might retire, 
and receive back his admission fee 
at the doors. It was in this thea- 
tre that Napoleon danced with his 
new bride, Maria Louisa of Austria, 
when the divorced heart-broken 
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Josephine was abandoned, for on 
the occasion of his marriage it was 
converted into a ballroom. Here, 
in 1778, Voltaire witnessed the 
performance of his play of /réne, and 
on leaving the palace was hailed 
with joyous shouts by an immense 
concourse of people. His bust 
was crowned with laurel on the 
stage, as Victor Hugo’s has been 
since, and the excitement of the 
audience was wild and frantic at 
the sight. 

But thickly crowding memories 
of the Théatre des Tuileries must 
be abandoned, tempting as they 
are. Its story is but an episode 
in that of the Palais des Tuileries. 

Before the reign of Louis XIV. 
the walled-in garden of the Tui- 
leries had always been separated 
from the palace by a street, and 
continued to display that quaint 
fashion in gardening which pre- 
vailed in the time of Catherine de 
Medicis. Louis XIV., in 1665, 
caused them to be laid out afresh 
by the famous and eccentric /e jar- 
dinier du roi, LenOdtre; and Bona- 
parte, when he sprang into su- 
preme power, also did much for 
their adornment and improvement. 
The chief entrance to these world- 
famous gardens was once that 
over a font tournant, or drawbridge, 
erected in 1717 by Nicolas Bour- 
geois, an Augustine friar, who had 
displayed great mechanical talent ; 
and amongst those who used to 
find pleasure in watching the mak- 
ing of it was Peter the Great of 
Russia. 

That old drawbridge played a 
famous part in the bloody drama 
of 1789, when ‘the noble popu- 
lace’ was again in arms, the ex- 
citing narrative of which I must 
not, however, here pause to dwell 
upon. 


How gay and joyous was the 
7 


uileries when that scholarly me- 
chanic, Louis XVI., brought to it 
his beautiful young queen, and the 
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triumphant city of Paris gave a 
magnificent féte to express its de- 
light and pride in that glorious 
union ! 

In the month of May—the month 
which, in 1588, saw Henry III. fly- 
ing from the Tuileries before the 
enraged populace—the Revolution 
of 1789 began ; and in 1792 the 
mob burst into the ancient palace 
of Catherine—a frightful densely- 
packed mass of ragged men, wo- 
men, and children — shrieking, 
yelling, and shduting their wild 
songs, smashing and rending, and 
finally crowding to suffocation, the 
room in which the King of France, 
grossly insulted and _ violently 
abused to his face, was calmly 
seated, upon a chair elevated upon 
a table, before the clamorous 
ruffians, who urged others, or them- 
selves threatened, to take his 
life—wearing that greasy red cap 
which a drunken dirty woman had 
commanded him to assume as that 
of liberty. From without he heard 
the hoarse roar of furious voices in 
the courtyard, crying impatiently, 
‘Throw out the body! ‘Where 
are the heads? ‘Is he killed? 
And not only the king, but his 
queen and the Princess Elizabeth 
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had to endure the presence of these 
drunken, bloodthirsty, foul-mouthed 
miscreants, together with that poor 
little child, the innocent Dauphin, 
whose martyr-like sufferings have 
brought tears to the eyes of so 
many readers. What a picture is 
that of the Princess Royal clinging 
in terror to her heroic mother, her 
fair hair flowing in long ringlets 
over her shoulders, her large blue 
eyes distended, and her childish 
lips apart in wild astonishment! 
Witnessing which scene, a young 
officer exclaimed in indignation, 
‘The wretches! They should cut 
down the first five hundred with 
grape-shot, and the remainder 
would soon fly !’ This was he who 
afterwards called the Tuileries his 
own, the destined ruler of France 
and founder of a new dynasty— 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

But although upon the mere 
threshold of my subject, here I 
must pause, leaving for another 
opportunity the varied parts played 
by the Tuileries during the glorious 
reign of the First Empire, and the 
old parts it played in the sad old 
tragedies revived in 1830-1848, 
and in the days of the last Napo- 
leon’s and its own downfall. 
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Part the First. 


THE WINTER’S TALE, 


CHAPTER VI. 


GOSSIP IN THE GARDEN. 
Treating of the species puel/a irritans 
(communis aut hortica), 

Anp Charlie Deane associated, as 
much as their several occupations 
and opportunities permitted, with 
Caspar Rosenfeld. And it came 
to pass in the lapse of weeks— 
yea, months—of London life, the 
former young man began to assume 
certain more or less innocent airs 
and dignities, to make certain com- 
passionate remarks about ‘ provin- 
cial ideas,’ to quote sundry thea- 
trical tags and music-hall refrains, 
to frequent various resorts not 
strictly professional—even shrines 
patronised by a sect of Ephesians 
spoken of by Falstaff’s ‘upright 
rabbit.’ He also talked in a some- 
what slighting manner of such per- 
sons as had not the incalculable 
advantage of residing in London ; 
all of which, as Caspar remarked, 
for a youth who, six weeks before, 
did not know the way from Charing 
Cross to Temple Bar, was not bad. 
He also got into the habit of talk- 
ing professional ‘ shop,’ and alter- 
nately irritating and amusing Cas- 
par by his imitations of the voice 
of the man with the cleft palate, 
or his incoherent outpourings about 
the beauty of the nurse in the 
Jairus’ ward—‘ Jairus’s daughter,’ 
as Caspar rather profanely nick- 
named her, after a few days of 

Charlie’s ravings. 


And so the season wore on, 
through sun and fog and rain and 
snow, to December, when the 
young apprentice in the art of 
healing proposed going home for 
Christmas, armed with all his 
town reminiscences and education, 
several music-hall songs, an inci- 
pient moustache, O’Rourke’s anec- 
dotes, and Caspar’s sayings, with 
which to dazzle and impose on 
Sokebridge society. He was a 
good boy, nevertheless, and corre- 
sponded dutifully with his home 
circle, and worked hard at his hos- 
pital; in consideration of which 
facts his amusing and extremely 
natural little pieces of affectation 
may be excused. But he was not 
quite the same unsophisticated 
youth who left Sokebridge Junc- 
tion the previous December—at 
least, so he flattered himself. One 
grows older ina session in London 
than in a cycle of Sokebridge. 
Shortly before Christmas he left 
the capital to its pantomimes and 
goose-clubs, and went home, where 
he found every one in the house 
prepared to fall down and worship 
him, from Mrs. Deane to Emma. 
Even his cousin Lily, who usually 
treated him with the courtesy of a 
smail Beatrice, paid him a little 
more respect, and took him out 
into the garden to criticise the 
growth of his moustache. The 
garden, by the way, of the bijou 
villa residence was rather a nice 
one, in a small way. It had a 
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minute patch of lawn, cut up into 
flower-beds (pink and scarlet gera- 
niums in masses, I regret to say), 
round which a gravel walk ran, 
which lost itself in sombre boskage 
at the end remote from the house, 
and then penetrated a small kitchen 
garden, which produced a few 
rather deformed and_ greenish 
peaches in their seasons, some 
cooking apples, and large quanti- 
ties of red and black currants— 
dear to Miss Lily—and of course 
potatoes. In a corner of the kit- 
chen garden resided certain fowls, 
which said Lily flattered herself 
she kept. She brought them their 
food certainly, when she did not 
forget; and took away the eggs, 
when there were any ; and if that 
were not ‘keeping’ fowls, Miss 
Carew would be pleased to know 
what was. 

Did I tell you what this young 
person was like? She was a thin- 
featured slender-limbed brunette, 
with level eyebrows, greenish eyes, 
and plenty of black hair—dead 
black, almost visible even on her 
slender wrists and between her 
brows : 

Td peaddppvor Bt ph wor 
didxomre phe plovye. 
She had not quite done growing, 
had a fastidious appetite, a toler- 
ably active mind, and occasionally 
a tongue of intolerably teasing 
tendencies. Her father had been 
an engineer, who was employed at 
the time of her birth in construct- 
ing a railway for the republic of 
Santo Beccafico in Central Ame- 
rica—for which, by the way, that 
State never paid him. And Lily 
had been nursed by a female na- 
tive of the republic, who spoke 
‘soft bastard’ Spanish, mainly in 
the form of oaths, or prayers to 
Santo Beccafico, Sant’ Jago, Santo 
Bago, and other eminent Spanish- 
American divinities. Before the 
little girl had had time to become 
thoroughly spoilt, her parents took 
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her to England, under the charge 
ofagenuineBritish nursemaid,whom 
they had been fortunate enough to 
catch on the rebound from another 
English family ; and Lily was soon 
Anglicised, though traces of the air 
and blood of Santo Beccafico mani- 
fested themselves in her occasion- 
ally. Orphaned at the age of nine, 
she had been since then an inmate 
of Mrs. Deane’s small home; and 
her aunt Lucy had attended, with 
much pains and trouble, to her 
upbringing. Health and strength 
she had, and the sea-air of Soke- 
bridge kept them at a high pitch 
of efficiency. 

And she and Charlie paced 
about the garden, the calm De- 
cember afternoon of his arrival from 
London, kicking through the dead 
leaves, watching the deep yellow 
south-western sky, and getting up 
an appetite for tea) The Deane 
household had tea at six—tea at 
which every one sat at the table, 
and ate solid and wholesome food ; 
not one of your fashionable after- 
noon teas, which you take stand- 
ing, or crouching on a spindle- 
legged chair in a corner, with a 
slice of bread-and-butter balancing 
on the edge of your saucer. Not 
at all. This was the genuine, com- 
fortable nursery tea, indulged in 
by families who dine at half-past 
one. 

‘ Now tell us the gossip of the 
place,’ said Charlie to his cousin. 

*I don’t think much has hap- 
pened since you went away that we 
didn’t tell you in our letters. You 
know Geraldine has had a family ? 
Geraldine was the cat. 

‘Yes. I saw that in the first 
column of the Zimes. How are 
they ?” 

* Well, one of them is very well, 
and very happy I should think, as 
I'm keeping it. The others were 
slain in some soft secret way by 
the gardener, one morning before I 
was up. I was very, very angry, and 
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he laughed. Isuppose you would 
laugh too? You torture kittens, I 
know, at your old hospital, and give 
them smallpox, and gout, and 
things, just for fun. Mr. Carpenter 
told me so.’ 

‘ He has a very strong imagina- 
tion. He has come back, then? 
I must go and look him up.’ 

‘Yes. And he said you were 
awfully dissipated in town. I 
didn’t believe that. I didn’t think 
you had it in you to be dissipated. 
You were always a good sortof boy.’ 

‘Thank you,’ replied .Charlie, 
not entirely enjoying this compli- 
ment. He would have liked to be 
supposed capable of a little ‘ wild- 
ness, somehow, and this bland 
confidence in his thorough pro- 
priety of conduct did not please 
him so much as it ought to have 
done. 

‘Did Carpenter give you any 
more confidential information ?’ 

‘Yes. He said you had struck 
up a great alliance with a Jew, who, 
mentally speaking, might be called 
the Wandering Jew.’ 

‘O, Rosenfeld! He’s the best 
fellow in the world—and awfully 
good-looking. I'll show to you his 
photo, and one of his letters, when 
he writes. Mentally speaking, he’s 
a long way above Carpenter, or me 
either, for the matter of that. You 
seem to have had a good deal of 
conversation with Jerry Carpenter?’ 

‘Of course. I have known him 
since he was a schoolboy nearly, 
and he is very nice—nice-looking, 
don’t you think ?’ 

‘ Jerry? By Jove! I never thought 
of him in that light. I daresay he 
is so.’ 

‘ Besides, I could hear about you, 
you know, from him.’ This with 
a conciliating look that was irre- 
sistible. 

‘Nice things he seems to have 
told you about me !’ 

‘QO, that’s not all.’ 

‘What else is there ?’ 
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‘I don’t think I ought to repeat 
private conversations like this. 
Come and see my kitten.’ 

‘ What an aggravating little thing 
you are !’ 

‘O, very well. Then I won’t 
aggravate you any more.’ And 
Lily wandered off into the shrub- 
bery by herself, and looked round. 
The look round broughtup Charlie, 
as a lifted umbrella brings up a 
hansom, and he said, 

‘I say, don’t let’s quarrel before 
I’ve been here two hours !’ 

‘I didn’t quarrel. I seemed to 
annoy you, so I went away. Mr. 
Carpenter never said I was aggra- 
vating.’ Poor Jerry was mentally 
consigned by Charlie to the pit of 
perdition ; but what he said was, 

‘You never are aggravating, where 
you don’t try to be. Make peace, 
and I will attend the kitten through 
all the disorders of its infancy.’ 

‘ You would amputate it all over, 
I should think, if I let you. Mr. 
Carpenter is its family practitioner.’ 

‘Look here, if you mention 
Jerry again, I'll amputate you all 
over.’ 

‘ Don’t talk like that, or I won’t 
show it you.’ 

‘I don’t want to see it,’ retorted 
Charlie gloomily. 

‘Why not?’ This with alarm and 
grief. 

‘If you can’t trust me so far with 
your property, you’d better not in- 
troduce me to it.” And Charlie 
continued to assume an expression 
of sombre offence. 

‘ O, I didn’t mean that ! Charlie, 
of course you are to be it’s phy- 
sician-in-ordinary. I was only 
teasing you.’ 

At this complete and abject 
surrender Charlie allowed him- 
self to be conciliated, and the 
minute black and graceful furry 
mass was produced and criti- 
cised, and ‘took’ to Charlie at 
once ; crawling all over him, and 
fixing its claws inextricably in his 
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clothes, and depositing hairs freely 
thereon. 

‘Mr. Farringdon’s come back 
from Oxford,’ observed Lily ; ‘ and 
they say he is engaged to some 
one in Scotland with a lot of 
money. Aunt Lucy says it’s his 
cousin, Miss Menteith.’ 

‘ Really !’ 

‘Yes. And she said it was a 
mistake for cousins to marry ; and 
grandma said it was ridiculous.’ 

‘And what did you say ?’ 

*O, I said it was ridiculous too. 
It must be neartea-time; let’sgoin.’ 

‘Do you think it ridiculous in 
all cases ?” 

‘O, I suppose there might be ex- 
ceptions sometimes.’ And as no 
further opinion on the subject 
could be extracted, they went in 
to tea, where Charlie was made to 
*tell all about’ London, and con- 
fess how he had forgotten most of 
the small commissions which had 
been given him to do there, though 
he had ‘thrown away his money,’ 
as aunt Lucy said, on a gorgeous 
Doré-Tennyson Idyll for her, and 
a piece of china for his grand- 
mother, which latter Caspar the 
critical had helped him to choose, 
and obtain at a reasonable price, 
in some dark Soho den where an- 
tiquities grew and multiplied and 
replenished the shops to overflow- 
ing. 

These things appeared gradually 
in the course of his unpacking, 
which, like Pendennis’s ‘ plucking,’ 
was done in public, more or less 
impeded by Lily’s assistance, as 
_ that damsel insisted on examining 
all his surgical instruments in de- 
tail, and wanted to ‘try’ them on 
any victim that might be handy— 
preferably Charlie, though he sug- 
gested the kitten. For Lily he had 
got a black fan with a delicate 
Watteau scene on it. 

* How very pretty !’ said his aunt. 
‘I had no idea you had developed 
such an artistic taste.’ 


‘responsible. 
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Lily was temporarily rapturous 
and subdued. 

‘It isn’t entirely my taste that is 
I had advice from 
this man ;’ and he handed up a 
cabinet photograph, a magnificent 
Van der Weyde portrait of Caspar 
Rosenfeld in his ordinary workaday 
clothes, with his hair unbrushed. 
Caspar was a man who would not 
take the trouble to adorn himself, 
and looked passing well in spite of 
it—perhaps better. 

‘What a strange face !’ said aunt 
Lucy ; ‘and yet there seems some- 
thing familiar about it. I'm sure 
I have seen some one like that 
here. I shall remember by and 
by. He is handsome, I should say.’ 

*Let’s look,’ said Lily from her 
kneeling rummaging position. 

It was handed to her. 

‘Do for a description in your 
novel, Lily,’ observed Charlie. 

Lily Carew had a permanent un- 
finished novel always on hand, of 
which the plot altered materially 
about once a month. It described 
the adventures of a beautiful but 
poor orphan girl, surrounded by 
embarrassing male admirers ; and 
was rather more original, though 
less constrained by the fetters of 
probability, composition, grammar, 
&c., than the more advanced pro- 
ductions by which aunt Lucy made 
a few guineas from time to time. 

‘T’'ll tell you who that’s like ! 
exclaimed Lily. 

‘Whom? gravely suggested Miss 
Deane. 

‘Well, whom it resembles, then. 
It’s that Mrs. Brandon who drives 
two black ponies about. I saw 
her shopping in Sokebridge on 
Saturday. Who is, or whom is, 
the man, Charlie? I don’t see 
the use of bothering about gram- 
mar on weekdays.’ 

‘Evidently,’ replied Charlie. 
‘ And the man, as you call him, is 
the person Jerry describes as the 
Wandering Jew.’ 
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‘Mr. Carpenter called here a 
few days ago,’ observed Mrs. 
Deane. ‘ Heseems a merry young 
man, though, I should think, a 
little too wild. He does not think 
very much before he speaks.’ 

‘ He was unfortunate enough to 
make some blasphemous remark 
about Mr. Disraeli, I suppose,’ 
said Charlie, laughing. ‘I remem- 
ber when he made himself very 
unpopular in this house by using 
the expression “ verbose with the 
exuberance of his intoxication” in 
connection with that statesman.’ 

‘And now change the subject 
quickly,’ put in Lily, ‘as I have 
had no end of politics since you 
have been away, Charlie. The 
kitten’s a Radical, just to season 
the family opinions, and goes about 
with a yellow bow on the higher 
festivals.’ 

‘I hear Farringdon’s to be mar- 
ried.’ 

‘ Yes, it seems so, to Miss Dick 
Menteith of Kimburls,’ said Miss 
Deane. ‘Mamma, do you know 
how the Menteiths of Kimburls are 
connected with the Farringdons ?” 

‘Wait a minute, dear. Didn't 
Monty Menteith?—no, it was 
Willie Menteith of Warstairs ran 
away with Gertrude Farringdon of 
Keckleshope on the south side of 
the Border in ’14. Yes, I know 
now; by her had issue, Richard 
and Monty Menteith, while her 
brother had the Keckleshope place, 
and his younger son came and set- 
tled here ; and that would be this 
Farringdon’s grandfather, came 
here in ’30. Then Monty died, 
and they sold Warstairs, when 
Richard came into Kimburls, and 
Richard’s son married Miss John- 
stoune of Corpeddie, daughter of 
Lord Corpeddie, you know, the 
law-lord, in ’58; and their only 
child is this daughter, Richard or 
Dick Menteith, Kimburls. Kim- 
burls himself is alive now. So this 
young Farringdon is her-—’ 
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‘O, good gracious, grandma, do 
stop !’ exclaimed Charlie. ‘I never 
realised before what it was to have 
an ancestress who was Scotch, 
and who had such a marvellous 
memory.’ 

‘Ah, you young people may 
laugh, but if I didn’t remember 
these things, I’d like to know who 
would ?” 

‘ That 
Charlie. 

‘ Ah, they were always a shilpit 
lot, those Farringdons of Keckles- 
hope.’ 


is unanswerable,’ said 


CHAPTER VII. 
CASPAR ON CHRISTMAS. 


CHRISTMAS ‘ set in’in Sokebridge 
this year in a charmingly old- 
fashioned manner, with a low tem- 
perature, dry atmosphere, bright 
sunlight, and heavy death-rate. It 
penetrated the poetic minds of the 
shopkeepers, so that their windows 
burst forth into exhibitions of holly 
and ribbons, raisins and citron- 
peel, birds and adipose beef, and 
more adipose pig, in front of which 
the populace. stood in admiring 
groups. Few things stimulate the 
average British citizen’s awe and 
admiration for what is great, good, 
and sacred so much as a row of 
colossal carcasses of oxen with 
bunches of holly stuck on them, 
except, perhaps, the same exhi- 
bition in pork. The inhabitants 
of Sokebridge assumed through 
habit a kind of forced and _ ficti- 
tious joviality, utterly foreign to 
their very every-day and dead-level 
souls, usually absorbed in Local 
Board wrangles and political reli- 
gious dissensions. 

The benevolent subscribed to 
procure the paupers their annual 
gorge of rodst beef, and then set- 
tled down placidly to their own 
private gorge of the same, while 
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the paupers looked forward to 
twelve months more of semi-starva- 
tion to get up an appetite for next 
Christmas. The face of the princi- 
pal grocer had peace and good- 
will writ large on it, possibly none 
the less because the other grocer 
was making a comparatively bad 
thing of it. He even left off for a 
day or two anathematising ‘them 
stores,’ as he induced innocent 
fathers of families to have last 
year’s figs, candies, and crackers 
sent in, observing, ‘ Been keepin’ 
‘em for you, sir’ (which was true) ; 
‘just got ’em down from London’ 
(which was not). A placid and 
lardaceous joy was visible on the 
butcher’s highly-coloured face, as 
he reflected on the bones and fat 
he had so dexterously inserted into 
portions of bovine anatomy that 
customers would think they grew 
there, if he only fee’d the cooks 
sufficiently to keep up the illusion. 
And having sold the offal and 
scraps remarkably well to the 
poor, under the brilliant but de- 
lusive gas-glare of Christmas Eve, 
he went to the conventicle next 
day which represented his _parti- 
cular form of schism with a clear 
conscience, a sense of duty done, 
and of rest well earned. Charlie 
and Lily wasted long snowy morn- 
ings in chattering of nothing par- 
ticular, cleaning skates, and deco- 
rating the house, and went out 
skating in the dusky still after- 
noons, till the sun set low and red 
and streaky behind the trees, cast- 
ing its last long glittering glance on 
the dead leaves and snow tracks, 
when they came home, hot, laugh- 
ing, and tired, to tea. 

They invested freely in those 
‘Christmas Numbers’ which con- 
tain illustrations of moated granges, 
of which every window from base- 
ment to attic is illuminated on the 
evening which sees the return of 
the wandering prodigal. They 
also indulged in much messy and 
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viscous cookery, in comic songs, 
and—though this revelation is of 
a confidential nature—‘ in dressing- 
up.’ Charlie thought he could 
act, and Lily was perfectly certain 
that she could; so they chose the 
exalted ‘ legitimate’ line, and gave 
the grave-digging scene, with a 
real skull, and a costume for Ham- 
let, cleverly extemporised by Lily 
from an old waterproof cloak, and 
a black velvet hat and feather of 
her own, slightly ‘arranged’ for 
the purpose. 

With all her histrionic powers, 
Lily would never learn her words 
thoroughly, for which deficiency she 
made up by ‘cheek,’ and one or two 
original and surprising gags which 
would have greatly entertained the 
deceased doyen of dramatic litera- 
ture. For example, she impulsively 
replied ‘I sha’n't!? to the advice 
‘Toanunnery,go; and quickly too; 
all of which will show that these 
two young people had very few 
cares, and a great capacity for in- 
nocent enjoyment. Miss Deane 
was what she called ‘very busy’ 
for a few days before Christmas, 
writing letters to those distant rela- 
tives—distant in relationship, dis- 
tant in residence—who are written 
to regularly once a year. Miss 
Deane had a very good handwrit- 
ing, and was fond of using a 
pen, whether in romance-writing, 
visitors’- books, washing- books, 
journals, or recipes for oil of 
jasmine, treacle - pudding, and 
beetle-traps. Mrs. Deane con- 
tinued to knit in her upright arm- 
chair, and to call to mind how many 
of her contemporaries had died 
since the same season of feast and 
thanksgiving the year before. She 
took a quiet but cheery pleasure 
—almost triumph—in these re- 
searches and comparisons, and in 
making the household thoroughly 
comfortable by adding placidly, 
‘And now I feel that my turn is 
coming next. Ye'll do well to 
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make the most of me this New 
Year ’——Mrs. Deane ignored Christ- 
mas, except as a religious com- 
memoration—‘for ye'll not have 
me another.’ 

‘Nonsense,mamma; you're quite 
well—as well as ever.’ 

‘Just that! I’m in my usual; 
but I know, I know.’ The fact 
that this threat of departure had 
been uttered annually for some 
eleven years took largely from its 
force, yet it was disturbing. 

On the 24th December, Charlie 
received a letter from Caspar, of 
which he read parts aloud at tea- 
time. It was as follows: 

‘Address in future, Barnard’s 
Inn. 

‘Dec, 23, 187—. 

‘Dear Deane,— Imagine me 
writing at a table, the only article 
of furniture left, except a chair 
and a bed, &c., in the palatial 
premises, Gray’s Inn-lane, you 
know. Iammoving. The hearth- 
rug is standing upright in a roll in 
the passage, waiting for me to go 
out and kick it over in the perma- 
nent darkness of the stairs. <A 
pale and rickety bedroom candle is 
on the floor, where the slave left it 
when she and the fire went cut 
some time before I came in. 
There is no fender. I don’t know 
what to do except remain in bed, 
for the next few days, as they have 
taken away all my books and most 
of my other property, and are now 
going to leave off in the middle of 
the job—as they properly call it— 
“because, if you please, sir, it’s 
Christmas-time.” 

‘Christmas is an occasion for 
raising all the baser and bestial 
tendencies of humanity into a 
prominent and dominant condi- 
tion. It is about ejecting-time 
at the pubs., which are numerous 
about here, and the street seems 
to be everybody’s way home. 


“Everybody” mostly lives in Clerk- 
The 


enwell and Hatton Garden. 


- over their 
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revellers are noisy and noisome. 
They have imperfect command 
limbs and tempers. 
Some are armed with concertinas. 
There are, I should say, about six 
homeward-bound _barrel-organists, 
grinding against time and each 
other. The carol of “ Moses and 
Aaron” is being given by the 
crowd. Workmen who move my 
things, and women who wash my 
shirts, have been pestering me for 
Christmas-boxes, and looking at 
me gloomily when I gave them, 
with faces that distinctly said, 
“What do you call that?” I 
know they go and convert my 
gifts into fine old buttery gin. I 
know they will return and recline, 
grateful, moist, and lethargic, on my 
doorstep, and disclaim all know- 
ledge of their own address. I 
know civilisation is at a standstill, 
and the police-cells are filling, the 
herald angels singing, and the 
death-rate from cold and destitu- 
tion rising. It is, notwithstanding, 
a great and glorious festival, and 
we have got to put up with it. I 
may get peace when these people 
are all gone home, or to sleep, or 
to the police-station, or into the 
Thames. Goodwill to men never 
was one of my strong points. 
Was at the Spotted Dog this af- 
ternoon—very stupid. Half the 
men were drunk, and quarrelled 
over points of grammar and pro- 
nunciation. Jack Miller was 
silent and superior, and looked in 
an illttemper. O’Rourke was, of 
course, drunk, but cheerful. On 
the whole, he was the most attrac- 
tive of the lot. Saunders brought 
with him a sub-editor of something, 
who told us, in rounded para- 
graphs, peace was, on the ole, pre- 
ferable to war, and laboured under 
the delusion that intelligent con- 
versation consisted in argument, 
illustrated by frequent references 
to articles he once wrote in the 
Shochampton Daily Post. Lau- 
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rence was not there. I left soon; 
I was obliged to. The sub-editor 
fastened on me as a quiet and 
harmless-looking party, and wanted 
my views on the Bulgarian atrocity 
question. [ said I wished they 
would turn a few dozen Bashis 
and Tcherkesses loose in London 
at Christmas-time for a day or two. 
Then I went.—Yours in spleen, 
and malice, and wrath, 
‘CaspAR ROSENFELD.’ 


* What a very bitter disposition !’ 
said Miss Deane. 

‘Poor young man!’ said her 
mother, ‘he must be very lonely. 
Has he no home, no parents to go 
to?’ 

‘No, grandma,’ said Charlie. 
‘ I’m afraid he hasn’t.’ 

‘No wonder he doesn’t like 
London just now. Why not write 
and ask him to spend Christmas 
with us, Charlie? There’s a room.’ 

‘Well, yes; but, grandma, he is 
a Jew, you know.’ 

‘ All the more reason to be kind 
to him at Christmas,’ quietly replied 
the old lady. 

‘He is literary, you told us, didn’t 
you ?’ said Miss Deane. 

‘ He is.’ 

‘Ah, well, he might give me 
some hints.’ 

‘ He’s awfully good-looking,’ re- 


marked Lily ; ‘I hope you will ask © 


him, Charlie.’ 

Charlie winced at this, and said, 
‘Do you think you and he will get 
on together—I mean you, grand- 
ma, and aunt Lucy?’ totally ignor- 
ing the small but important person 
with the raven fringe, who was 
gloating over Caspar’s photograph 
in an album—or Charlie’s, as they 
were On opposite pages, no one 
could be sure which. 

‘I have seen his photograph 
and I have heard his letter, Char- 
lie,’ said Mrs. Deane, ‘and I 
think I understand him already 
almost as much as you do. I’ve 
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seen more men than you have, 
dear.’ So Caspar was ‘ wired’ to. 
Rather to Charlie’s astonishment, 
he arrived on the brilliant frosty 
Christmas morning, and won Mrs. 
Deane’s heart for ever by going to 
church. 

Among the brilliant and fashion- 
able part of the congregation 
Charlie perceived his acquaintance 
Farringdon (descended from Far- 
ringdon of Keckleshope, on the 
south side of the Debateable 
Land), not looking the least like a 
reiving moss-trooper, being a good- 
looking, neatly-dressed young man 
of the day, with close-cropped 
reddish fair hair, a rather promi- 
nent nose, and a rather retreating 
chin. His father, old Mr. Farring- 
don, was a sort of dilettante recluse, 
whose convictions did not permit 
him to come to church, but did 
permit him to lie in a Chinese 
wicker lounge before a blazing 
wood fire, on an antique Dutch- 
tiled hearth, with JZ’ Heptaméron 
des Nouvelles de Marguerite a’ An- 
goulesme, bound in vellum, on his 
knees, and a heavy silver-mounted 
meerschaum in his mouth, contain- 
ing a scientific and scented mixture 
of his own invention, which filled 
the artistic gloom of his tapestried 
= with a heavy Oriental odour. 

rs. Farringdon had been, and was 
not. The paternal Farringdon was 
of somewhat stronger mould than 
the son, and did not respect the 
latter much, though he tolerated 
him. Young Farringdon certainly 
looked as if he had that subtle 
stamp of excellence called the Ox- 
ford Tone, with which that ancient 
academy hall-marks (or college- 
marks) her a/umni. But although 
he was so far cultured and could 
be pleasant in a way, it was not an 
entirely genuine kind of pleasant- 
ness. He could be sometimes 
rather amusing with an effort, and 
very commonplace without the 
least effort. He was not idle. At 
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the Union he had been at first one 
of those prophets of common sense 
who quote Macaulay’s Essays, and 
the ‘recent article in the Fortnight- 
ly Review to which the honourable 
opener probably refers.’ But he 
was never known to have been 
carried away by an enthusiasm, 
foolish or otherwise. He never, 
for example, joined the gang who 
carved their way to perfection and 
beauty with pickaxes at the bid- 
ding of their distinguished and elo- 
quent Slade Professor (who is here 
mentioned with reverence and grati- 
tude wholly devoid of impertinent 
intention). There, that is enough 
about young Farringdon for the 
present. We shall have enough 
of him by and by. 

There was one other figure in 
the church which attracted Char- 
lie’s attention through its novelty, 
and Caspar’s for other reasons. 
It was that of a tall, square- 
shouldered, very well though 
quietly dressed woman, young and 
lady-like, with a sombre, almost 
Egyptian type of beauty rare in 
Sokebridge.- She had a clear pale 
face, and shadowy black-fringed 
eyes, whose colour could hardly 
be guessed, and a perfectly quiet, 
perfectly impenetrable expression. 
Her hands and feet, those impor- 
tant criteria of feminine perfec- 
tion, were well formed and well 
clothed. 

Lily explained to Charlie in a 
whisper that she was ‘that Mrs. 
Brandon.’ 

Caspar found Mrs. Deane a great 
source of interest and admiration 
in the course of his visit, and tem- 
porarily melted down from the 
normal critical and dissatisfied 
state into one of childlike fun and 
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joviality, with only short and occa- 
sional irruptions of the ‘morbid’ 
element. He gave Miss Deane 
copious information in the matter 
of publishers, and the sins and im- 
perfections of that august body, 
and got on to quite ‘chaffing’ 
terms with that pleasant, and by 
no means unprepossessing, lady, 
who had not yet attained her fifth 
lustre. 

Lily Carew worked herself into 
what she considered a desperate 
attachment for the handsome and 
eccentric young “Uittérateur, which 
she cultivated in silent and solitary 
despair for the few days of his 
stay, and forgot all about after 
his departure, in the excitement of 
‘toboggining’ down a snow slope 
with Charlie in a saucer-bath and 
tea-tray. Caspar expressed an in- 
tention of ‘taking’ Charlie abroad 
in the summer. He was one of 
those men who take to foreign 
languages as a duck does to 
water, knew his way about Europe 
pretty well, and had a genius for 
getting from Paris to the Carpa- 
thians on twopence-halfpenny, and 
living in plenty all the time. Charlie 
was wild about the project, and 
wanted to ‘shunt on the summer 
session like a panorama, you 
know.’ 

When Caspar went back to town 
with requests to come again when 
he had time (requests that were 
sincere, and by no means akin to 
‘Look us up when you come our 
way |’), he said to Charlie at the 
Sokebridge Station, as he lit a 
cigarette, 

‘Do you know who that Mrs. 
Brandon is ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘She is my sister Jessie.’ 
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Part the Second. 
ANNALS OF A ‘SHILPIT’ FAMILY. 


CHAPTER I. 
HOW THE DEGENERATION SET IN. 


In the good old times, and in 
that portion of them called the 
year 1604 or thereabouts, when a 
lamentably incomplete quarto of 
Hlamlet was, perhaps, the greatest 
possession the public had in the 
civilised south, Dick Farringdoun 
was a moss-trooper of the fearless 
old school, whose motto was * Tak 
quhat ye can, haud quhat ye can,’ 
who lived in a tall black tower on 
the Scotch side of the Border, in 
the uncivilised north. For his 
achievements, various and valiant, 
see old ballad-literature of the 
locality. He drank deep and rode 
far and fast, and feared no man, 
from his sacred Majesty James VI. 
upwards. Between this ‘rank reiver’ 
and one Halbert Lee of Keckles- 
hope, on the English side, a feud 
arose, originating in a difference 
of opinion between the two (per- 
haps when on the same vestry), in 
which said Halbert became per- 
sonal, and made irritating and 
contemptuous observations on the 
whiteness of Dick Farringdoun’s 
liver. Farringdoun, resenting this, 
went back to the Keep, and Lee, 
chuckling, to Keckleshope Castle. 
Farringdoun got out his head-piece, 
gauntlets, heaviest boots, sword, 
and petronels, and set the house- 
maid (he was an unmarried man, 
and young) to polish the same, 
making grim Scotch jests between 
his teeth anent the occurrence of 
a rift in Hobbie Lee’s ‘muckle 
wame’ in the immediate future. 
Having put all these impedimenta 
on (without which no Border gen- 
tleman travelled), he summoned a 
troop of second and third cousins, 





who appeared in like guise, and 
the party set out for Keckleshope. 
They arrived in the dewy dawn of 
a September morning before the 
castle, and blew a defiant Scotch 
air on a trumpet. Lee expected 
visitors, and fired a culverin, which 
sent the trumpet and the musician, 
who was not many feet from the 
mouth of the gun, into the four 
airts of infinite space. The Far- 
ringdoun family then shouted an 
alarming ‘slogan,’ and proceeded 
to assault Keckleshope, which 
kept them well occupied until 
lunch-time. By then Hobbie Lee 
was a corpse, half the castle in 
flames, the cattle under the care 
of five or six grim second cousins 
of Dick’s, and Mrs. Halbert Lee, a 
young and prepossessing person, 
under the care of Dick himself. 

There were very few left alive 
on either side; but Dick Farring- 
doun took Keckleshope, and kept 
it, giving his surviving relatives 
the flocks and herds; with which 
they rode placidly home, conscious 
of a well-spent day. After a de- 
cent period spent in wailings and 
revilings, Mrs. Lee discovered that 
Dick was a better-looking and 
younger man than the late Halbert, 
and agreed to become Mrs. Far- 
ringdoun (a process easily accom- 
plished in those days ‘without 
benefit of clergy’), if he, on his 
part, would agree to settle there, 
on the English side. Keckleshope 
being a larger and pleasanter place 
than the Keep, which was cramped 
and old-fashioned, Dick magnani- 
mously accepted this condition, 
and gave the Keep to a second 
cousin. é 

And then the Farringdoun de- 
generation set in. The new Mis. 
Richard was a charming young 
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. woman, but frivolous and extrava- 
gant, and possessed withal of ro- 
mantic and vaporous notions on 
social and political matters. And 
in an evil hour she persuaded her 
husband to come to London, to 
attend the Court of King James, 
and buy some modish suits of 
clothes for himself and for her, 
particularly the latter. Instead of 
selling out a little stock to obtain 
money, Dick ‘harried’ some one 
else’s stock, and travelled comfort- 
ably on the proceeds. In London 
he slowly went to grief. He was 
not happy. Scotchmen were not 
very popular in London just then, 
and his feelings were often hurt 
and his accent mocked by ’pren- 
tices, whose flippant town slang he 
did not understand, whose ‘ wea- 
sands’ and ‘ wames’ were beneath 
the dignity of his sword. And he 
would not stoop to flatter his 
‘royal sowship,’ and so became un- 
popular at the Court, where good- 
looking but impertinent young 
men snubbed him, and made love 
to his wife. The happiest day he 
ever spent was the one on which 
he and his wife had front seats at 
one of the first performances of 
Macbeth. The representation of so 
much bloodshed and the use of so 
much strong language made him 
feel proud of Scotland, and fancy 
‘himself once more a bachelor in 
the dear old Keep. And I regret 
to say that he drank far too much, 
forgetful that he had not his ac- 
customed extremely active exercise 
to counteract the effects of alcohol. 

And a son was born to him in 
London, who should, he had hoped, 
have been born at Keckleshope, 
after his return. But he never re- 


turned. The climate, the habits, 
the mockery, the disappointments, 
the idleness, and the drink of Lon- 
don conquered and broke down 
in the prime of life the great, 
strong, coarse, childlike nature 
which had never feared to face a 
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foe, and fatty degeneration of the 
heart and muscles, uric acid, and 
cirrhosed liver did what no man on 
the English or Scotch side had ever 
succeeded in doing. Dick Farring- 
doun died. Hisson grewupand was 
educated in England—in London, 
in fact—and amused himself in the 
metropolis. His mother was a 
professional beauty for some years 
after poor Dick’s death, and finally 
became absorbed in religious de- 
votion after the manner of Arch- 
bishop Laud, alternating with fits of 
extreme dissipation after the man- 
ner of the Court of CharlesI. The 
son (named Halbert in a fit of 
remorse on the part of his parents) 
became that very feeble thing, a 
Court hanger-on without money, 
until his mother’s influence with 
the elect got him made a page. 
Then he grew up, and we hear of 
him no more until we find him one 
calm summer evening galloping 
like the wind, with some friends, 
along the road that led quickest 
away from a place called Long 
Marston Moor, looking nervously 
over his shoulder at certain distant 
Ironsides who were powdering 
hotly after him. He then seems 
to have disappeared for a time, 
residing quietly at Keckleshope. 
The one original quality of the 
poor old moss-trooper which ad- 
hered to his descendants was a 
capacity for ‘ hanging on’ in some 
inscrutable way to Keckleshope 
Castle. They had a quiet way of 
tenaciously holding whatever they 
imagined to be theirs, unless it 
were money—they generally spent 
that. Having failed conspicuously 
as a Cavalier, he became a Round- 
head, and tried to leave off swear- 
ing. After his first victorious skir- 
mish in this capacity he thought 
fighting was a rather good business, 
as he quietly pocketed a few family 
jewels and a silver tankard from a 
smouldering house, used as a de- 
fence by the infantry, until he re- 
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ceived the following brief but 
impressive despatch : 


‘ Aug. 18, 1648. 
‘ To Captain Farringdoun: These. 
‘Sir—I would have you to 
knowe that if you should in future 
bring the armie into the hatred and 
contempt of poore and peaceful 
people, by plundering them of 
their lawfull goods, as [ hear you 
have latelie done, 1 will presentlie 
hang you up. See Esther vii. 10.— 

Your loving friend, 
‘O. CROMWELL.’ 


This document, unrevealed by 
Mr. Carlyle. is in the archives of 
the Farringdoun family. Halbert 
did not plunder again. But he 
kept the jewels, and in the glo- 
rious period that followed 1660 he 
wore them, and told the tale with 
many witty but mythic incrusta- 
tions on it. But he did not show 
the letter. He married a young 
person of quality somewhat late 
in life, bought a baronetcy of the 
Merry Monarch, had a son, en- 
joyed Wycherley and Congreve 
thoroughly, and died intestate and 
intemperate. On his deathbed he 
was not quite sober, but very, very 
repentant, and extremely alarmed 
as to the immediate future of that 
valuable commodity he called his 
soul. He is said to have seen 
many devils in his bedroom, which 
annoyed and terrified him. The 
priests made a miracle of it. The 
‘leech’ who attended him, and 
was a sceptical follower of the 
heretic Harvey, said they were 
due to Nantz brandy. But the 
leech was coughed down. A series 
of uninteresting Farringdouns of 
Keckleshope fill the archives till 
the reign of George III., at which 
period they elected to omit the 
‘u’ in the final syllable of their 
name, as savouring of Scotland, 
and, therefore, vulgar. They were 
beaux and wits, and all married 
persons of quality, all partook 


freely of the intoxicating bowl, and 
were generally affected prigs or 
contemptible blackguards. 

One distinguished himself greatly 
in that gallant train who called 
themselves Mohocks and Hawcu- 
bites. As time wore on they be- 
came more and more uninterest- 
ing, and less like the simple- hearted, 
brave, but brutal Dick of Dick’s 
Keep. The only thing that re- 
deemed the family from extinction 
was the fresh blood—not always 
of the best quality, physically 
speaking—put into it by the per- 
sons of quality whom they usually 
married. A trace of the old spirit 
flashed up in one of them, a hand- 
some and dreamy boy, who fol- 
lowed the fortunes and misfortunes 
of another ‘shilpit’ family, whose 
name was Stuart, and died for them 
on the field of Culloden. The 
Farringdons of Sokebridge came 
from a younger son of the last 
Keckleshope Baronet but one, I 
think, and brought away a good 
many valuable little odds and ends 
with them when they migrated 
southwards. 


CHAPTER II. 


A SOFT LIFE OF PLEASURABLE 
DAYS.’ 


Tue Farringdons of Sokebridge 
were the richest people there, and 
lived in the best house in the 
place. And they had not earned 
the wealth. Not at all. They 
had ‘ come into it ’ (which was like 
the Farringdons), and stuck to it 
(which was not). The present in- 
habitants were Claudius Malcolm 
Farringdon, father and widower, 
and George Malcolm Farringdon, 
son and sole child. (Some de- 
ceased Farringdon had christened 
his son ‘ Malcolm,’ and the latter, 
thinking it sounded pretty, had per- 
petuated it into a family name.) 
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Claudius was a learned but 
lazy gentleman of about fifty-five, 
‘or by're Lady sixty.’ If he had 
not been a Farringdon he would 
have been a distinguished artist, 
poet, or /ittérateur ; but the fatal 
hereditary quality, to describe 
which I have borrowed Mrs. 
Deane’s word, came out in him in 
the form of a lamentable lack of 
energy. He was very good-na- 
tured and agreeable, provided that 
things went on exactly as he 
wished them to, that his meals 
were well cooked, and that he was 
not bored. From Anacreon and 
Catullusto old tapestries and Japan- 
ese porcelain he liked everything 
that pleased his cultivated wits and 
senses. 

In erudition, wit, and general 
culture he excelled his son George, 
of whom mention has been made, 
as much as Addison’s Spectator 
does a modern ‘Society’ weekly, 
or as ’14 claret captured from 
the French does 14s. Gladstone’s 
bought from the grocer. 

He had travelled a good deai in 
a luxurious and easy way, and 
seen a good deal of gentes et urbes. 
And very queer genfes and very 
odd and interesting portions of 
urbes sometimes too. Now he 
had settled down very comfortably 
in the house at Sokebridge, sup- 
plied with the newest books, re- 
views, and magazines from town, 
and groceries from the stores. 
Being a rich man, he deeply re- 
sented extortion from local trades- 
men. And being a man of fas- 
tidious taste, he distinctly repu- 
diated Sokebridge groceries as 
articles of diet. The house was a 
luxury even for the passer-by to 
contemplate. 

It was not exactly an old, but a 
very elderly, house, of red brick, 
turned warm gray with patches of 
lichen, which left only the deep 
and weathered red on the outline 
of each brick. The white wooden 
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window-frames were flush with the 
external wall-surface, and the close- 
clinging variety of Virginian vine 
grew up between the windows, 
throwing out skirmishers high up 
in the form of slender stray sprays 
whose leaves flattened themselves 
by close application to the wall. 
The door was overshadowed by a 
narrow wooden lintel with a piece 
of zinc nailed over it. The roof 
was of brown tile, in which frequent 
long flat topped undulations raised 
themselves to cover a white-framed 
attic window. And on many of 
the tiles was a thick layer of vel- 
vety moss of a deep dark green, 
which reminded one of the plush 
covers of a theatre stall. The 
house was of this shape: C (an ‘E’ 
without its middle stroke); and 
within and in front of the three- 
sided enclosure was a lawn of deep 
rich turf, with a sun-dial and cedar- 
trees. And on to this lawn Clau- 
dius Farringdon’s study opened. 
In this study he sat, smoking good 
cigars or expensive tobacco mix- 
tures of his own devising, and cul- 
tivating his treasures of art and 
literature. Here China and Japan 
contributed their choicest orna- 
mental treasures to fill and crown 
the tall inlaid cabinets of medizval 
Venice ; and the luxury of modern 
Persian carpet-covered low deep 
lounges contrasted with the stiff 
dignity of upright black carved 
antique chairs ; while a large quaint 
leaden lamp, once in a Hebrew 
synagogue, hung from the centre 
of the ceiling. The heavy arras of 
dark dull colours, interwoven with 
gold and silver wire, concealed full 
book-shelves, in which were not 
only the usual works which ‘no 
gentleman's library should be with- 
out,’ but also quaint archaictreatises 
on fencing and venery, with strange 
engravings by Dutch and Italian 
artists ; various missals, some con- 
taining illustrations of the best and 
rarest fifteenth-century masters ; as 
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well as countless volumes of old 
plays, in which Claudius luxuriated, 
and original editions which he 
loved to contemplate. The ar- 
canum, the holy of holies, of the 
collection was a cabinet near his 
own armchair, containing works of 
various ages, but all distinctly pre- 
cious to their owner. Among 
these were The Book of Rabelais, 
Catullus, Martial, Juvenal, Bran- 
té6me’s Dames Galantes, Contes 
Drilatiques de Balzac, Made- 
moiselle de Maupin; the works of 
Massinger, Wycherley, Congreve, 
Dryden, Aphra Behn, Jonathan 
Swift, Flaubert, Belot, Crébillon 
fils, Le Moyen de Parvenir ; the 
novels of the late Messrs. Henry 
Fielding and Tobias Smollett ; and 
every new volume of the annals of 
the Rougon-Macquart family as it 
appeared. Most ofthese he could 
reach without rising from his fire- 
side armchair, with the little table 
near it for coffee, matches, a paper- 
knife, a pencil, tobacco, &c. Out 
of such easy reach, but accessible 
on rising up, in the same cabinet, 
were Plautus, Aristophanes, Mo- 
litre, Scarron, Voltaire, Ben Jon- 
son, Chapman, Horace, Boccaccio, 
De Banville, Baudelaire, Byron, 
J. J. Rousseau, De Musset, and 
Erasmus. These formed the mid- 
dle zone. The Decamerone was 
a handy modern one for use. He 
had a wonderful medizval one for 
show—long, thick, and narrow, 
with quaint illustrations—among 
the antique books in another 
part of the room. The Plautus 
and Aristophanes were solid little 
brown leather works, ‘Amstelo- 
dami, Typis Ludovici Elzevirii, 
A° 1652, Sumptibus Societatis.’ 
The Horace, ‘Ex Officina Ja- 
cobi Tonson et Johannis Watts, 
MDCCXV.,’ in red and black. The 
third and highest zone contained 
Cervantes, Homer, Aiéschylus, 
Heine, Hugo, Dante, Goethe, 
Marlowe, and Shakespeare only. 





Claudius Malcolm Farringdon 
had read all these, and many more 
also; but he read the first and 
handy zone oftenest. 

Having so far revealed the habits, 
the habitat, and the very diverse 
tastes of this curious mortal, let us 
investigate his person as he sits by 
the fireside, his legs crossed before 
him, a cigar in one hand, the ex- 
hilarating pages of Za Curée open 
on his lap, contemplating through 
his double eyeglasses his son, in the 
opposite chair, and conversing with 
him, on the afcernoon of Christmas 
Day, while Charlie Deane and 
his friend are speeding on skates 
over the flooded fields three miles 
away, with Lily Carew between 
them, beaming like a little Lesbia 
on each alternately. Claudius is 
a young-looking old man in a black 
velvet smoking- suit. His well- 
formed picturesque head, fine but 
faded eyes, and ‘ well-bred’ expres- 
sion remind one of the portrait up 
above him of the Farringdon who 
died in the "45. The iron-gray 
moustache, long and pointed and 
twisted, one end up and the other 
down, in a careless way, hides 
largely the mouth. That is just as 
well; for the mouth is the weak 
point of the Farringdons. Young 
Anthony up there in the powdered 
hair and white satin and gold coat 
has no moustache, and has a wo- 
fully weak ‘half-kissed away’ mouth, 
pretty and passionate withal, but 
scarcely capable of closing up with 
a snap, and saying, ‘I will! Though 
the heaven fall, and the earth berent, 
Iwill? No. He looked far more 
likely to say, ‘I won't, unless I’m 
obliged, and then I'll fail.” And 
Claudius had a mouth not unlike 
this, which had made pretty and 
poetic promises to women, and not 
kept them ; which had given kisses 
which the giver forgot and the re- 
ceiver remembered. His chin and 
jaw were nicely and roundly carved 
out of blancmange sunburnt to a 
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nicety, carefully divested of any 
sign of bone. His iron-gray hair 
was Cut very short, and was absent 
on the upper surface of the head, 
except for a little black tuft in 
front of the parieto-frontal suture, 
which he diligently parted and 
brushed. His nose was aquiline. 
The Farringdon nose always was. 

*I was going to tell you,’ said he 
to his son, ‘ that some electioneer- 
ing fellow came here while you 
were at Oxford. Heaven knows 
what induced Alphonse to let him 
in. He bothered me a great deal ; 
not quite so much as I bothered 
him, though. I don’t quite know 
for whom or what he wanted my 
vote and interest. I wish you had 
been here; you may take an 
interest in these things. You 
talk politics at the Union, don’t 
you ?” 

‘Well, yes. But that’s not 
what I wanted to talk about just 
now.’ 

‘I didn’t know you wanted to 
talk about anything particular. 
However, proceed.’ 

‘I want to get married, you 
know.’ 

‘So you have said before. I 
believe most young men feel a 
craving in that direction at some 
period of their existence. I felt it 
myself once, hence your presence 
here. You'll get over it.’ 

‘Then don’t you want me to do 
it? Don’t you want the family to be 
kept up after—afterwards ? 

‘After my death, you mean? I 
don’t care twopence if the family 
is blown into infinite space by 
dynamite, or if some one drop— 
kicks the earth into primzval chaos 
after that unfortunately inevitable 
event. I haven’t the slightest ob- 
jection to your marrying if you 
want to, or to making you an allow- 
ance if you can’t earn any money. 
I suppose that is what you are 
driving at?’ 

‘Not exactly, though of course 
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that would have to be discussed, 
and it’s kind of you to mention it. 
But I thought, perhaps, you 
mightn’t entirely like to have a 
family turning you out of your 
comfortable den here—and—er— 
upsetting your household, and all 
that.’ 

‘ Upsetting my household? You 
don’t quite carry me with you.’ 

‘Well, you know, I’m not more 
particular than other fellows, you 
know, but you couldn’t expect the 
lady I marry to live in the same 
house with Mrs.—er—’ 

‘Jessie? Well, who asked the 
lady you marry to do anything of 
the kind ? 

‘O, well, if you mean to hang 
out permanently in town, well and 
good. You will have your club 
handy, and all that, and—’ 

‘Look here, George. We are 
misunderstanding each other. Let 
me make it perfectly clear to you 
that although I have no objection 
to your taking to yourself a wife— 
six if you think it would make a 
merrier family—I do distinctly re- 
pudiate any intention of being in 
any way bothered by the transac- 
tion. 1 don’t mind coming to your 
wedding, if you will let me send 
some of my own wine in advance 
for the breakfast ; but if you think 
you, or your wife, or any one else, 
except my own convenience, or 
the leader of the danse Macabre, 
are going to turn me out of this 
house, you are mistaken.’ 

*O, well, I thought it was usual ; 
very well, we can live somewhere 
else,’ was the rather sullen reply. 

‘You may live where you d—n 
please, and I hope you'll enjoy it,’ 
placidly replied this reverend 
senior, exhaling smoke, and ex- 
amining the backs of his hands. 
‘By the way, I don’t envy you 
your father-in-law.’ 

‘Mr. Menteith ?’ 

‘Kimburls, man! Kimburls, 
with as many “rs” as you can 
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manage. Fancy calling a Scotch 
feudal chieftain, a Glasgow-born 
landowner, by his name !’ 

‘Well, I don’t pretend to be up 
to all the delicate forms and cere- 
monies of Scotch proprietary dig- 
nity.’ 

‘No, you had better not. You 
would take nobody in. There is 
not a trace of the Scot about 
you. I know Kimburls. He 
thinks he has a pretty wit, and 
throws off inconsidered trifles for 
that exhilarating periodical, various- 
ly called by the natives of Glas- 
gow the Seedie and the Belly. 
Being an Advocate of the Faculty 
of that city, he prides himself on 
his pure Saxon English, and thinks 
it vulgar to have an accent, which 
is unfortunate for him. I daresay, 
now, you think him an extremely 
intellectual man.’ 

‘He is a well-read man.’ 

‘That is, he quotes Horace, and 
says “eradicate” when he means 
“take out.”’ 

‘Well, I’m not going to marry 
him.’ 

‘I’m not so sure of that. You 
will find him rather a burr, I fancy. 
And the young lady is pretty 
enough, certainly, and very good, 
I should say, and romantic. Given 
to Walter Scott and Mr. Aytoun, 
probably. Quite fitted to discharge 
the function assigned by Iago to 
her “that was ever fair and never 
proud.”’ 

‘I don’t quite remember at this 
moment what function he did as- 
sign to her.’ 

‘Well, get the book and see by 
and by. Shakespeare quotations 
that do not occur in leading articles 
are thrown away on you, I’m afraid. 
Well, putting things candidly (as I 
generally do when nothing is to be 
gained by putting them otherwise), 
and setting aside popular twaddle 
on the eternal sanctity of the mar- 
riage-tie and all that, I think 
your bride-elect does not compare 
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with my lost sheep of the house 
of Israel.’ 

‘ Don’t you think it’s almost time 
you left off talking and thinking in 
this way ?” 

‘ Again to quote a Shakespear- 
ean saying, from a lady’s mouth 
this time, “ When will I begin to 
patch up my old body for heaven ?” 
It’s very kind in you to take an 
interest in my spiritual welfare, but 
I advise you to keep all the reli- 
gion and morality you've got for 
yourself; you'll want them all, I 
fancy.’ 

‘You are a hopeless old sinner, 
governor.’ 

‘And a doosid comfortable life 
I find it, and intend sticking to 
it, thanking .you for your well- 
meant advice all the same. When 
do you want to marry Miss Men- 
teith ?” 

‘We thought in about six 
months’ time. I am going abroad 
with them in the summer, and I 
shall have taken my degree then, 
and eaten dinners enough to be 
called at the Temple.’ 

‘Are you two young people 
really in Jove with each other?’ 

‘What awfully romantic ideas 
you come out with, governor! 
Well, she is very fond of me, I 
believe ; not enthusiastically, per- 
haps ; but I’ve known her from in- 
fancy, and she can’t help seeing 
I’m a decent sort of fellow, and all 
that, you know.’ 

‘ She is a very discerning person, 
then. And are you equally struck 
with her merits ?’ 

‘I like her better than most 
girls I’ve met; in fact, I like her 
awfully.’ 

‘ Marriage judiciously based on 
mutual esteem; very judiciously 
indeed. By the way, do you mean 
to address her as Richard? I 
know it is understood in Scotland 
that one out of every six families 
have a daughter called Miss Jack, 
or Miss Blair, or Miss Andra; but 
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won't it strike the benighted South- 
erner as rather remarkable ?” 

‘She is called Dick generally ; 
I must put up with that.’ 

‘ As she puts up with you ; case 
of mutual concession.’ 

‘ Then it’s all right as far as you 
are concerned ?” 

‘Certainly; I wish I could re- 
turn the compliment. Now let us 
talk of something else. It is a pity 
you are nota fluent French scholar, 
or you: might read this aloud for 
me, it would save trouble.’ 

‘That? By Jove, governor, I 
wonder the neighbours here call 
on you ; you are so ostentatiously 
improper.’ 

‘It amuses me and doesn’t hurt 
them. As for their tolerating and 
calling on me, you know very well, 
or ought to know, that plenty of 
people would call on Old Hornie 
himself, if he settled in a seaside 
mansion with plenty of money and 
a French cook. And they would 
say horns were very becoming, and 
they would affect a fashionable 
hoof-limp, and wear false tails, 
until the poor devil became bank- 
rupt, and made a composition with 
the local tradesmen of nothing in 
the pound. Then they would say 
he was the Father of Lies, and 
that they had always said so; and 
each wonders what the rest could 
possibly find in him. Besides, I 
awake their curiosity as well as 
their greed. I have things, and 
books, and pictures utterly strange 
and new to them, and I give a 
little bachelor dinner sometimes, 
which the men come to and seem 
to enjoy. I'm devilish popular, in 
fact, and run after by church- 
wardens, school-board people, 
fox-hunters, ball-committees, hos- 
pital managers, regatta-mongers, 
politicians, and doose knows what 
besides. They all think they can 
get something out of me if they 
try hard. They haven’t tried quite 
hard enough yet. I put on my 
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oiliest manner, and they go away 
in a very good humour, and that’s 
the humour of it.’ ; 

‘ And how long are you going to 
live—like this ?” 

‘Faith, I will live so long as I 
may, that’s the certain of it; and 
when I cannot live any longer, I 
will do as I may—that is my rest, 
that’s the rendezvous of it.’ 

‘That is rather nonsense, isn’t 
it?” 

‘ That is the certain of it; but 
Corporal Nym is responsible, not 
I, and that’s the humour of it,’ 
replied the old gentleman, chuck- 
ling at his son’s evident annoyance 
at having been trapped into criti- 
cising a quotation as an original 
remark. 

‘O, another of your d—d 
Shakespearean people. You al- 
ways select the biggest black- 
guards in Shakespeare to quote 
from, as far as I can gather.’ 

‘I select what I think will ap- 
pear worth my audience. Takea 
cigar ?” 

‘Thanks ; I will.’ 

‘Now take a book, and hold 
your tongue, as I want to finish the 
history of this edifying lady this 
nice cold afternoon. | like to see 
the snow outside. It makes the 
fire seem warmer.’ 

‘Hard lines for the poor who 
haven't any fires.’ 

‘D—n the poor! And do 
get a book and sit still, or go out, 
or something.’ 


CHAPTER IIL. 


THE YOUNGEST LIVING REPRESEN- 
TATIVE OF DICK FARRINGDOUN. 


THE very exemplary individual 
described in the last chapter mar- 
ried a pretty young wife long ago, 
who spent her few and sorrowful 
years in ministering to his comforts 
like the typical Oriental slave, in 
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making much of the pretty boy 
that was born to her, and telling 
him stories of the prowess of his 
ancestors, as she lifted him up to 
see the picture of Sir Anthony 
Farringdon of the ’45, or showed 
him the silver tankard captured 
from the enemy by the bow and 
spear of Halbert Farringdoun in 
1648, and generally spoiling him, 
and, with the best intentions in the 
world, giving him an essentially 
false idea of his own importance, 
which his father’s plain speaking 
never entirely corrected. This 
lady had a long-concealed painful 
internal disease, of which she 
died rather than trouble the hus- 
band whom she loved and revered, 
as only a woman could Jove and 
revere such a worthy object as 
Claudius Farringdon. And he 
recompensed her with a very artis- 
tic and very expensive grave, 
though he resented her death 
keenly. 

George was a boy then, who 
disliked taking a cold bath in the 
morning, and dabbed the towels 
with a sponge to give them the 
semblance of having been used. 
He might have had a hot bath if 
he had asked for it; but he pre- 
ferred to have the credit of the 
other. 

He was a pretty boy, and as 
such gained a kind of popularity 
both among his school companions, 
and subsequently among women. 

As he grew up he became parti- 
cular about his dress, his boots, 
and his social standing. When he 
went tothe University he subscribed 
to all the boating and athletic 
clubs, and wore their costumes. 
But he thought cricket a bore, 
hated boating, and abhorred foot- 
ball. Reading was not his strong 
point, but he liked to possess 
nicely-bound books, and to pick 
up the catchwords of the fashion- 
able white vellum school of literary 
babblers who founded Amaranth 


and Asphodel clubs, and fancied 
they understood Villon and Rabe- 
lais, and could write poetry. 

George never tried writing. He 
had sense enough to know that 
men who wrote verse at the Uni- 
versity met with much ridicule ; 
and George keenly resented and 
deeply dreaded ridicule, though 
he liked to endeavour to ‘ spairge 
it about,’ like old Nickieben in the 
poem. He could not, of course, 
but he liked to try. 

He liked to make friends, but 
disliked to share them. He liked 
to give the impression that they 
were more intimate with him than 
with others. It was an elaboration 
of the Codlin and Short principle. 
The one Scotch quality which had 
survived in him was the principle 
which is often the key to the 
secret of Scotch success all over 
the world, and is embodied in the 
sacred formula erewhile shouted by 
the Caledonian infant who has 
picked up an object which he 
values, such as a dead mouse or a 
marble, to the warning of his com- 
rades: ‘Nae halves and quarters. 
Haill o’ my ain, and nane o’ my 
neighbour’s !’ 

He smoked Turkish cigarettes, 
which he did not make, but 
bought, and looked down with 
unmeasured contempt on the black 
Irish clays in which his Cambridge 
acquaintance, Jerry Carpenter, 
burned black Cavendish and Irish 
twist. 

The hereditary qualities, then, 
‘vhich came out in him were ac- 
quisitiveness, tenacity to what was, 
or what he imagined to be, his own, 
and a certain fondness for strong 
drink. He did not ‘drink,’ in the 
popular acceptation of the term ; 
but he liked sherry and bitters be- 
fore lunch, sherry and biscuits in 
the afternoon, sherry for dinner, 
and whisky-and-water hot after- 
wards. 

He danced well, which was, of 
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course, to him as indispensable 
a social quality as dressing well, 
and gained him much popularity 
of a certain kind. He went to a 
fancy ball at Glasgow, when stay- 
ing with his connections the Men- 
teiths of Kimburls, as his white 
satin-and-gold ancestor Sir An- 
thony of the ’45, and created 
much sensation by the accuracy 
of the resemblance. He was a me- 
dium-sized, well-made, reddish fair 
young fellow, with the Farringdon 
nose and mouth, and his mother’s 
eyes. And he had known Miss 
Dick Menteith from childhood. 

And she had never seen any 
better man than he among the 
young merchants and advocates 
whom her father was pleased to 
patronise as friends. 

And he represented to her the 
liberal arts, dress, and civilised 
accomplishments of the refined 
South, as contrasted with the ex- 
tremely unattractive side of Nor- 
thern life with which she was 
familiar. And her young and ima- 
ginative mind had striven to en- 
dow him witha halo of picturesque 
ballad-born interest and romance, 
at once praiseworthy and pitiful. 
When a child, she had been edu- 
cated on songs and stories of the 
wild old days gone by, in ringing 
and triumphant or pitiful and pa- 
thetic verse, by an old nurse. At 
a later age she had revelled in the 
paradise of many mansions laid 
open to her by Sir Walter Scott, 
and became infected with a touch 
of that fervid tragic devotion which 
many a noble Scotch man and 
woman has felt for the ill-starred 
family, whose misfortune it was to 
drag their friends to ruin with 
them. In fact, she was a very 
ferocious Jacobite, and went 
through many interesting and 
perilous adventures in that cause— 
in her mind’s eye—at the age of 
about fourteen. Solitary and ro- 
mance-fed, living with an unsym- 
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pathetic Glaswegian father, faintly 
remembering a dead mother, it is 
not surprising that she should grow 
to like the youth from England, 
who was first her playfellow and 
leading gentleman in any historic 
part she chose to dictate, be it 
Leicester, or Rob Roy, or Ivanhoe, 
or Dirk Hatteraick, and subse- 
quently, in later years, her culti- 
vated and civilised companion. 
Poor Dick! How could she help 
being fond of ’Fore God, her only 
Jig-maker ? 

And her father and aunt encour- 
aged it, and bowed down and 
worshipped George Malcolm Far- 
ringdon for the sake of the shekels 
of gold and of silver, the estates 
and the goodly apparel he was 
expected to inherit, and the name 
of which the association with that 
of Menteith would be once more 
freshened in the minds of men. 

And old Kimburls, as Richard 
Menteith, Esq., was invariably 
styled in Scotland, went blandly 
about Glasgow city, talking of ‘ my 
son-in-law that is to be, Farring- 
don of the Keckleshope family, - 
you know.’ And tall, shapeless, 
sandy-haired merchants, advocates 
and Writers to the Signet, and even 
a few Lords of Session, friends of 
the late Lord Corpeddie (father of 
Miss Johnstoune of Corpeddie, 
Kimburls’ wife), went about the 
streets, grinning at the wind and 
dust and fog as only a Scotchman 
can grin, saying to one another, 
‘Miss Dick, Kimburls’ daughter, 
will be marryin’ that Farringdon, 
they tell me.’ ‘He'll be an Eng- 
lishman ?” 

‘Farringdon of Keckleshope, 
they say. That is, Kimburls says. 
It’s likely it’ll not be true?’ 

Old Lord Cowbiggins, a gentle- 
man of the oldest possible school, 
said conclusively, 

‘Keckleshope! Dick Menteith 
is too good to marry any Keckles- 
hope Farringdon that ever was 
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hatched. Kimburlsis a d—d money- 
hunting old gomeril, and young 
Farringdon is a conceited simple. 
Set them up! I'll give that gairrul 
a bit of my mind when this d—d 
court rises.’ 

Worthy old Mr. Toumharns, 
the Free minister, said to poor Dick, 
‘My dear, he may be the most 
aixcellent young man in the 
wurrld. A’ll not say he is, but he 
may be. But surely he'll be an 
Erastian ?’ Which of course made 
Dick violently defend ‘him’ and 
like him all the more. 

George knew little, and cared 
less, about ballads, and did not 
understand the language or the 
spirit in which they were com- 
posed ; but he gently patronised 
them, and talked about their pos- 
sessing a certain barbaric beauty. 
Dick, whilst holding his superior 
critical powers in due reverence, 
felt inward convictions of a par- 
tially emotional, partially instinc- 
tive nature, which George’s ex- 
pressions scarcely conveyed. She 
did not quite comprehend the pur- 
pose and utility of the potent 
critical talisman #7/ admirari. And 
when she played the old melodies 
she knew on the old piano—a flat 
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rectangular piano, fitting into a 
dark niche--with the light of the 
pale wax candles on her fair small 
head, Kimburls would nod his head 
and wave his hands strictly out of 
time, while Miss Jane Menteith, 
in her chair, would gradually and 
unconsciously unbend, forget the 
account of the General Free As- 
sembly which she was reading, 
and begin to remember tempo- 
rarily that she was a woman with 
a live Scotch heart. There was 
not much of it, but it definitely 
existed somewhere in the rigid 
and attenuated thoracic cavity of 
the paternal aunt. And Dick’s 
music proved that occasionally. 
As for George Farringdon, all the 
sentiment that could respond to 
stimulation in him was evoked. 
It principally resembled the feel- 
ing of a street-boy between whom 
and a bun a plate-glass window is 
fixed. And it must be said for 
George that he succeeded in break- 
ing the window. And they ex- 
pected to get married in about 
half a year, when the summer was 
over, and with it their trip to 
Europe, and when George's Uni- 
versity had endowed him with her 
testamur, 





Part the Third. 
CASPAR’S MIDSUMMER MADNESS. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Ich weiss nicht was da noch werden soll ? 

Schon dimmert’s im feuchten Grunde, 

Die Fledermaus macht ahnungsvoll 

Um den alten Stadtwall die Runde.’ 
Anp the long-projected expedi- 
tion of Charlie and Caspar to 
foreign lands actually took place 
in the Long Vacation succeeding 
the summer session. It would be 
a cheap and humble tour, Charlie 
represented to his relations, paid 
for out of his own moneys earned, 
in the form of a scholarship, by 


his own labour. His grandmother 
admitted that travel was a great 
thing for a young man, and ‘ opened 
his mind ;’ and let him go, after 
giving him advice and caution of 
a somewhat obsolete nature, de- 
rived from her own experiences of 
a bridal tour. Aunt Lucy insisted 
that he was to keep a journal ; and 
Lily Carew expressed a desire to 
accompany him, in the favourite 
Shakespearean disguise of a boy. 
But he and Caspar (the ‘ personal 
conductor’ of the journey) started 
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alone, and their quarters are now 
in the heart of mountain and forest 
land, where the sky is blue, the 
river brown, and the buildings red. 
It matters not in which of the two 
dozen and odd kingdoms, here- 
ditary principalities, and grand 
duchies. It is sufficient to state 
that the town is in a grand duchy, 
that it contains a Residenz-—some- 
thing between a barrack and an 
hotel in appearance, provided with 
helmeted sentries promenading be- 
fore vividly striated sentry-boxes. 
Said town is called Schlangenberg, 
and is situate in the valley of the 
Schlange, a brown and _ speckly 
tributary of the Rhine, which well 
deserves its ophidian name. The 
brown comes from plentiful and 
frequently-stirred mud, combined 
with Schlangenberg sewage. The 
broad gray dabs and speckles of 
dry colour are flat stones. Yet the 
river is beautiful, and one can love 
it, smell and all. 

Charlie and Caspar are sitting 
in the garden of a tavern or Garten- 
Wirthschaft on the one side of 
the Schlange, watching it reflect 
the town and sky on the other. 
The town is ancient and beautiful. 
Its tall houses are high-roofed, and 
covered with tiles which in daylight 
are red-brown if old, and mottled- 
yellow if new, but are now of a 
uniform dusky colour. The tower 
of the old S#/t-Kirche stands up 
in the centre of the encampment 
of human dwellings, with a red 
stone shaft and bell-shaped bulb- 
ous steeple of blue slate. Be- 
hind and above the town is the 
Schloss—an ivied, mossy Aurg- 
Ruine, with empty roofless towers 
and skeleton gables, through 
whose window - fretted walls the 
moon will shine later on, giving 
such stainless beauty and _ still 
dignity to this great silent sepul- 
chre of the dead Middle Age, and 
its mighty and ferocious Ritters 
and Grafs (who were to the present 
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grand-ducal dignity as great a 
contrast as the tenantless Schloss 
is to the ceremony and sentry 
ridden Residenz), as will make 
the most prosaic tourist leave his 
bed and his Baedeker for a while, to 
think confusedly of higher things. 

It was built from the red quar- 
ries in the wooded hill on whose 
side it stands, as the town was— 
and continues to be. 

Behind the delicately etched 
outline of fir-tree tops that crown 
the crest of the hill is the faint 
golden glow of a moon unarisen. 
There is also a hill behind on this 
side of the river, where our ‘ Garten- 
Wirthschaft’ and its two English 
occupants are, called the Trauben- 
berg, from the many shelving vine- 
yards that cover it, tier above tier, 
whereof in the proper season the 
natives make a pallid golden bever- 
age, a very ‘poor creature,’ which 
they call Schlangen-wein. The 
triangular notch formed by the 
river-valleyseen in section between 
these two hilis is filled by the dis- 
tant western sky and a wide level 
plain, now shadowy, limitless, and 
sombre with twilight, specked here 
and there by the spark of a train 
rushing as fast as a German train 
is permitted to rush. 

The firmament is faint from 
the fervency of a summer day just 
departed. The long, thin, frayed, 
vaporous streaks of cloud that 
slope across it are now dull brown, 
that were a quarter of an hour ago 
dazzling flame and salmon-colour. 
The atmosphere that looked green, 
and azure, and opal, is now gray— 
a pale colourless transparent gray 
—cut sharply across by the three 
arches of the high-backed, black- 
looking, old stone bridge. 

And everything except the bat 
above is very still. And the scent 
of the flowers and shrubs comes 
out now as it never does in the 
day. 

And the two sunburnt travellers, 
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sallow in this sallow demi-jour, have 
ordered two fresh glasses of beer. 

‘ What a splendid old town it is ! 
at last observes young Deane, after 
a prolonged silence. 

‘It is. Strange that it should 
be when it holds such mean crawl- 
ing things as it does. Go across 
the bridge, and into the streets. 
What is the soul of this beautiful 
body? Swaggering soldiers, sod- 
den students, cringing Jews, dirty 
lanes, an atmosphere of Mainzer 
cheese, fried fish, garlic, German 
tobacco, and other worse and 
nameless things. In the Wirths- 
hduser, what? The Schlangen- 
berger Anzeiger and beer. In the 
cafés? Billiards, the Sch/angen- 
berger Anzeiger, and beer. In the 
houses of the Philisterei? Dul- 
ness, the Schlangenberger Anzeiger, 
and beer. Inthe Residenz? A 
Grand Duke, some soldiers, more 
dulness, more Anzeiger, and much 
more beer. In the Schloss? Si- 
lence and nothing, and trees and 


twilight. And that is the best 
place of all.’ 

‘Can no good thing come out 
of Schlangenberg ?” 


‘We have just come out of it. 
I look towards you. Prosit/ 

* Prosit 

‘One of the best things,’ adds 
Charlie, ‘that comes out of it is 
this refreshing amber fluid.’ 

‘ The best thing they produce in 
Germany except music and poetry. 
All we have to complain of is that 
they make them in too large quan- 
tities.’ 

‘Don’t you like German poetry 
and music, then ?’ 

‘And beer? Of course I do. 
I like everything that is good when 
it is good. I even like Germans 
sometimes.’ 

‘You are very condescending. 
Aren’t you of German descent your- 
self? Thy name bewrayeth thee.’ 

‘My name betrays a race that 
had art and letters when the Ger- 
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mans were in an even more bar- 
baric state than at present.’ 

‘That's hardly consistent with 
your last speech, is it?” 

‘If there is one thing I think it 
a stern kindness to check in a 
rising young man, whose aim is to 
make himself generally pleasant, it 
is the habit of attacking people for 
inconsistency. Inconsistency is one 
of the few luxuries, except beer, 
which Fate spares to a poor man, 
and one of the dearest human vices, 
as you will find, when you have 
learned to know anything about 
women. I didn’t say I thoroughly 
admired Germans, or that I 
thoroughly admired anybody. The 
best butter has hairs in it, as a 
proverb of this dear and truly 
delicate old country hath it. Here 
I will give you some facts, hitherto 
neglected in natural history books, 
that will explain my appreciation 
of Germans. There are, I would 
have you know, two sorts of 
rats, the hungry and the fat, as 
the poet says. There are also two 
sorts of human beings—the clever 
and the stupid. In England that 
fact can be realised as well as the 
fact that the latter class is in an 
incomparable majority. Butthough 
a really clever and good English- 
man is far better and cleverer than 
a really ditto ditto German, a 
stupid German is less offensively 
aggressive than a stupid English- 
man—he keeps and recognises his 
place more. You don’t find my 
friend the clever fool so much 
here. I think he is a genuine 
British product. There is a for- 
wardness about the British fool 
which is not so noticeable in the 
German one.’ 

‘ Why are you always so beastly 
discontented with everything ?” 

‘I am not aware that I said I 
was discontented with anything. I 
said that the streets of Schlangen- 
berg smelt, and intimated that the 
majority of their inhabitants were 
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rather stupid, in which respect they 
resemble the population of any 
other place. I did not express dis- 
satisfaction or surprise at that fact. 
I have no reason to be otherwise 
than placidly comfortable. I have 
a fine evening, a beautiful outlook, 
good beer, and a highly entertain- 
ing friend, who has not spoken 
three sentences as yet, I fancy. I 
am notin love with anybody. Was 
willst du noch mehr ? 

‘What do you propose that we 
should do now we are here ?’ 

‘ Enjoy the beauty of the place. 
Climb the hills when we feel 
so disposed ; bathe in the river; 
go walks; talk; smoke; write; 
read,’ 

‘Nothing could be better as a 
holiday programme. And is that 
all you came here for ?” 

‘I might have proposed our 
going to a dozen different beauti- 
ful places. Fate drifted me here. 
It is a good place. We are free, 
we are alone, we live cheaply and 
pleasantly, and are not likely to 
fall into scrapes. When I go back 
to England it will be when the 
Knights of the Pen are regathered 
at the Round Table of the Spotted 
Hound.’ 

The garden the pair were sitting 
in overhung the riverside road, 
which was protected from the land- 
slips which might have interrupted 
the traffic by a red stone wall some 
nine feet high. The summit of 
this wall was at their feet. A low 
wooden trellis ran along the broad 
flat edge, covered with clustering 
clematis and Virginian vine, long 
stray sprays of which hung down 
over the wall below. They could 
see a considerable distance along 
the road in both directions— 
one way towards the bridge, the 
other up the winding darkening 
river valley, where village lights 
began to gleam redly. Far away 
the white dusty road’s curves 
swerved round cliff and bush and 
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rock, until it lost itself in a final 
winding. At this part of it a black 
spot appeared, not unlike an insect 
in motion. The gleaming lividity 
of the road made it visible where 
it would otherwise have been in- 
distinguishable in the shades that 
were rising. (The shades of night 
do not fall—face Longfellow. The 
highest parts are the last to be 
obscured in the gloaming.) This 
black spot, on nearer examination, 
proved to be a two-horse droschke 
taking some one out for the favour- 
ite evening drive along the river. 
It passed under Charlie and Cas- 
par’s eyes as they sat looking over 
the trellis. Charlie and Caspar 
were sitting on opposite sides of 
the table. The former faced the 
east and the valley of the Schlange ; 
the latter faced the west and the 
bridge, open plain, and sky. The 
town joined their separate views 
into a semicircle, of which the 
bridge leading to the town was, 
roughly speaking, a radius, regard- 
ing the table in the riverside beer- 
garden asacentre. The result of 
this was that Caspar saw whoever 
might be sitting with their backs to 
the horses in this carriage as it 
turned to cross the bridge ; and on 
this seat of the droschke sat a girl, 
apparently quite young, dressed in 
white, with a large straw and cream 
satin Vandyck hat with a white 
feather. She carried a white fan. 
And Caspar saw her face, and saw 
nothing else. He could not have 
described her then, except to say 
that she was fair, and that he knew 
she had the most peaceful and 
beautiful face he had ever seen. 
It came on him like a shock, this 
vision that went away into the 
dusk as quickly as it came from it. 
But she saw his face and dark hair 
leaning on his hand in the sailow 
gray glow of the evening. Charlie 
had not seen her. 

‘Homeward -bound tourists, I 
suppose ?’ said he. 
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‘Who was sitting on the seat 
facing you ?” 

‘ Old gentleman and lady—gray 
felt squash hat; white sunshade 
lined with green ; Baedeker; mild 
cigar.’ 

Then they strolled out, paid 
the ‘lawin,’ and went across the 
bridge, and back to the tall old 
house in the Ross-Platz where 
they lodged. 

There were music and ‘ Italian- 
ische Nacht’ in some garden not 
far off ; and Charlie leaned out of 
window listening to it, and letting 
hot tobacco-ashes fall on the 
policeman as he passed and re- 
passed. 

There are few more beautiful, 
peaceful, and one may say pathetic 
things than distant music on a 
summer night, especially if that 
music be ‘ An den schénen blauen 
Donau,’ as it then was. I know 
that the waltz is hackneyed, and 
I know that the Donau is not blue, 
but that is nothing. 

The rooms were very high— 
high enough to satisfy Professor 
Teufelsdréckh, late of the Wahn- 
gasse of Weissnichtwo—being two 
out of a row of several garrets. 
Very comfortable garrets, however, 
these two travellers found them, 
being men of a nature to find com- 
fort wherever were health, fun, and 
friendship. Ubi bene, ibi patria, 
as the students used to shout 
through the open windows of their 
kneipe-locals. And when the Schloss 
arose, like a red dream - picture 
from the WVibelungen Lied, out of a 
base of morning mist, through 
which the July sunrise gleamed 
with the solitary and mysterious 
glory of early morning, the sight 
was worth the effort of climbing 
four flights of polished wooden 
stairs to see. 

‘ By the way,’ said Charlie, bring- 
ing his head back into the room, 
‘ who was sitting in the part of the 
carriage I didn’t see?” 
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‘In mine eyes, the sweetest lady 
that ever I looked upon.’ 

‘O! And these things being 
thus, what do you mean to do ?’ 

‘I shall go most festinately to bed ; 
and you had better do the same. 
It’s past ten, and one can’t sleep 
long in these summer mornings.’ 

‘You can. But I mean, what 
course are you going to adopt with 
regard to the fair unknown—by me 
unseen? Are you going to write 
verses? Are you going to recant 
all the scorn you emptied from the 
buckets of your bitterness on young 
lovers? Are you going to sere- 
nade? Where do you think you'll 
break out first ?” 

‘I think I shall incontinently 
break your head first, if you in- 
dulge in much more of the shorter 
catechism of insanity. Because I 
simply remark that I saw a pretty 
girl with an attractive expression, 
and borrowed from Shakespeare 
for the better utterance of that 
opinion, why should I be made a 
target for blunt arrows? Your 
mind jumps at romantic conclu- 
sions with such telegraphic haste 
that one can see clearly what is 
uppermost in it. But you needn’t 
invest your friends with the mantle 
that cloaks your own mind.’ 

‘You are too emphatic, old boy, 
in your defence to be genuine. It's 
not good enough.’ 

‘Lord! and how long have you 
professed apprehension ?” 

‘Since I fell into the same hole 
myself. I have not been the same 
man since.’ 

‘Haven't you? Well, you haven’t 
long been a man of any sort at all. 
You will be able to be a great many 
different ones in ten years or so, if 
you go on in this way.’ 

‘Caspar Rosenfeld, you are bab- 
bling nonsense, as an excuse for 
changing the subject. You are 
suffering from love at first sight, 
and are ashamed of it for unknown 
reasons.’ 

° 
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‘Go to bed,’ grunted Caspar. 
‘I say, how about the “callous gods. 
cicatrix,” eh? 
was no reply, and Charlie un- 
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the oldest and the youngest of the 


To this sally there ‘Though it be not written, re- 


member that you are an ass.’ 


dressed in a leisurely way, walking ‘You quote wrong. It’s the 
about the room whistling. other way.’ 

‘Caspar!’ Silence. ‘Caspar !’ ‘ What is it, then ?” 

‘Well?’ ‘Remember that / am an ass.’ 


‘Remember it is written, “ Eros, ‘Quite so. Good-night.’ 


[Tc be continued. ] 
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From where the stream runs swift below 
The street winds steep as any stair, 

Past red-tiled roof and mullioned row, 
And market-place with old-world air ; 


To where, upon the hillside green, 
Stands, gray in dewy garden bowers, 
A convent clothed with leafy screen 
Of myrtle-bloom and passion-flowers. 


I would that I could live a year 
Within that cloister’s quiet shade, 

See spring’s glad green once more appear, 
And summer’s radiant colours fade. 


Perchance I might some day believe 
My heart had for a little space 
Forgot to ache, forgot to grieve, 
And hushed to rest its stormy pace. 


But when October came again, 
With yellowing tints and chilly blast ; 
When thick, through mist of driving rain, 
Both flowers and leaves were falling fast, 


I'd take once more my way alone, 
Through marshy field to waterside, 

Where aye the river makes its moan, 
And seaward runs with rapid tide. 


My grief I'd leave, my bitter woe, 
Upon the reedy meadow shore ; 

Darkling and deep the waters flow : 
Beneath them, rest for evermore. 


-O. L. 











THE WHITE HORSE OF FENDALLSCOMBE. 
Gn Two Chapters. 
By ROBIN GRAY. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE FENDALL MOTTO. 


Have your rambles in South 
Devon ever led you to the old 
Elizabethan Manor House of Fen- 
dallscombe? Let me tell you 
that it is well worth a visit. Quit- 
ting Queensbridge Station, you 
must follow the coach-road leading 
to the sea. No railway has yet 
profaned those twenty miles of 
lovely country ; the coach-and-four 
still rattles, like an echo from days 
gone by, past the granite-built 
lodge on the left-hand side of the 
way which guards the entrance to 
the old manor. 

If you open the gate and pass 
that silent deserted lodge, you will 
find yourself in a beautiful avenue 
of beech-trees, moss-grown and 
neglected, sloping down to a most 
picturesque and ivy-covered stone 
bridge. The gate that once guard- 
ed it has been thrown down, and 
the stone carvings which sur- 
mounted the massive gate-posts 
have disappeared entirely. As you 
cross the bridge you are full in 
view of the entire length of the 
mansion. It is a long, low, but 
imposing pile of granite, with four 
battlemented towers, two in the 
centre and one at the extremity of 
each wing. It stands against the 
background of a grassy hill, up the 
sides of which the walled and weed- 
grown enclosures tell you what 
kitchen-gardens and what wall-fruit 
must have existed during the days 
of prosperity at Fendallscombe. 

If you ascend to the summit of 


this hill, far away where the moors 
slope ‘suddenly down, you may 
see the distant blue Atlantic waves 
dancing in the sunlight. The caw- 
ing of the rooks in the large rook- 
ery near is in your ears; the musi- 
cal murmur of the little stream, as 
it flows under the bridge, seems to 
deepen the beauty of the picture ; 
and you wonder more and more 
why such a beautiful place as this 
should be forsaken and left to fall 
to decay. As you enter the noble 
entrance-hall, with its carved oak 
panelling broken and mouldering, 
its mullioned windows paneless 
and grimy, and its tesselated floor 
overgrown with weeds in thechinks, 
you can trace on the granite man- 
telpiece, over the wide fireplace, 
the initials M. F.—T. F., and the 
date 1537. These are the initials 
of Michael Fendall and Temper- 
ance his wife, founders of the 
Manor House. Where are their 
descendants? Listen, and I will 
tell you the strange legend of the 
house. . 

You must permit me to escort 
you out of your own century into 
days gone by. We need not go 
back to the Elizabethan days of 
the first Michael Fendall ; his de- 
scendants, one after the other, lived 
and flourished at Fendallscombe, 
worshipped in the old church of 
Ugtondale, and were buried be- 
neath its pavement. In _ that 
church, on the quaintly-painted 
wooden chancel-screen, you may 
still see emblazoned the crest and 
arms of the family. 

It is in the reign of Queen Anne 
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that I wish you to take a peep at 
the house, as it was in the summer 
of 1712. Handsome iron gates 
then guarded the bridge ; and on 
each gate-post was carved in stone 
a horse rampant, with the strange 
motto of the family, ‘ Cave equum 
album’—‘ Beware of the white 
horse! What did it mean ? 

That picturesque swamp which 
is crossed by the bridge, and is 
now overgrown with harts-tongue 
and polypodium, was then an ob- 
long sheet of water, surrounded by 
exquisitely clipped hedges and a 
narrow gravel path. Those stable- 
yard gates, which now hang deso- 
lately open, were then carefully 
shut to keep in the deep-mouthed 
hounds, for Squire Fendall owned 
the finest pack in the county. 
From the stables, past the front of 
the house, and down to the bridge, 
was a trimly kept drive; and box- 
trees cut into quaint shapes sur- 
rounded the level bowling-green. 

It was, then, a day in the sum- 
mer of 1712, just such a day as 
that on which I first saw the old 
Manor House. The whole place 
was bathed in sunshine; the day 
had been cloudless; and now that 
the shadows were beginning to 
lengthen on the smooth turf, the 
family had come out to enjoy the 
summer evening quiet. 

What a group it would have 
been for Watteau to sketch ! 

On an ancient high-backed chair 
sat Dame Fendall, in steel-gray 
brocade, with black ribbons in her 
snowy cap ; for she wore no colours 
since her husband’s death three 
years before. At a little distance 
stood her elderson, Michael Fen- 
dall, a tall fine young fellow of 
five-and-twenty, broad and firmly 
knit, with the Fendall character- 
istics of face and manner—an 
oval face with delicate features, 
and long eyes of a dark-gray colour. 
He wore his own dark hair un- 
powdered, and the riding-dress of 
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the period—a long gold-laced coat 
and high boots. He was employed 
in flinging stones to a distance, for 
the delight of his dogs, which, 
leaping and barking round him, 
scampered off to ‘fetch’ at his 
word of command. 

Behind his mother’s chair sat 
Endymion, the second son. He 
was just two years younger than his 
brother, and a complete contrast 
to him in most respects. He was 
tall and slight, while his long thin 
hands told of extreme delicacy. 
He had the Fendall features, it is 
true; but his gray, dark-browed 
eyes looked out from beneath a 
cloud of golden hair, which gave 
an almost unnatural look to his 
creamy skin, on which the flush 
came and went like a girl’s. He 
wore a suit of light-brown cloth, 
faced with velvet to match, a pale- 
blue silk vest, and knee-breeches. 
He was bending down to speak to 
the last member of this little group 
of four—a girl of sixteen seated on 
a small stool at his feet. To say 
that Kythe Vandeleur was beauti- 
ful would be to convey only a faint 
idea of her. 

She was one of those visions of 
radiant loveliness which burst upon 
us perhaps once in a lifetime. She 
was dressed in white, with a gor- 
geous cluster of damask roses on 
her left shoulder. Her muslin 
gown, folded over her bosom, left 
her throat exposed, and set off the 
perfect fairness of her rounded 
neck and arms. Herbright chestnut 
hair, rippling and wavy, was con- 
fined at the back with a knot of 
blue ribbon. Her little dimpled 
hands, which should have been 
busy with her tent-stitch, lay idly 
in her lap ; and her face was lifted 
to Endymion’s with a merry smile 
curving the ripe red lips, and 
dancing in the depths of a pair of 
eyes of heaven’s own deepest 
blue. 

Kythe was the orphan child of 
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Dame Fendall’s half-brother, so 
she was no very near relation to 
the young men ; but she had grown 
up among them as a sister, and 
always so considered herself. She 
had been petted and teased by 
‘ the boys,’ spoilt by the late Squire, 
and kept to her needlework and 
catechism by the Dame, ever since 
she could remember ; and though 
Kythe was growing so tall that it 
took almost as much to make her 
a dress as had been required for 
Dame Fendall before she grew to 
her present state of embonpoint, 
it never occurred to the good lady 
the ‘ child’ could possibly be grow- 
ing up: and perhaps the girl’s 
wonderfully natural, unspoilt sim- 
plicity strengthened this idea. She 
had never known sorrow ; she was 
as happy a creature as any in God’s 
earth. She loved the dame and 
Michael very much ; but the wealth 
of her tender heart was reserved for 
Endymion. 

He had always been very de- 
licate. He was constitutionally 
weak, and had been reared with 
much difficulty. Added to this, 
he was of a dreamy sensitive nature, 
excitable, and given to writing 
verses. Though not exactly shun- 
ning society, he much preferred 
solitude; and he had had so many 
bad illnesses that people wondered 
he had ever lived to grow up. 
During these periods of sickness 
and pain, the least noise had been 
torture to his delicate nerves; so 
his mother had assigned to him 
three rooms for his own especial 
use. 

Would you, reader, like to see 
these rooms ? 

Come with me through the wide 
hall, up the principal staircase, 
across the landing-place from which 
all the bedrooms and passages 
diverge ; open a door to the left, 
go up five steps, and you find 
yourself in a narrow corridor with 
three rooms opening from it. In 
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the first of these slept Jervis, Endy 
mion’s faithful attendant; the 
second was the young man’s own 
bedchamber, in which, years ago, 
the tedious hours of recovery had 
been enlivened by the presence 
of a bright-haired child who sat on 
the coverlet of his bed and fed 
him with wild strawberries from the 
woods. It was long now since 
Kythe had been child enough to 
venture into thatroom. The third 
of the series had two windows— 
one at the side, one in the front of 
the house, looking straight down 
the drive, over the bridge. This 
was his sitting-room, in which he 
and the girl still passed happy 
hours daily. ‘Endymion’s rooms’ 
they were always called; and the 
name has clung to them. 

During the last two years, before 
the events here narrated, the young 
man’s health had improved won- 
derfully. He had taken more 
interest in the outer world, and his 
spirits were far better. Jervis gave 
out in the servants’ hall that it 
‘ was all along of Mistress Kythe.’ 

‘And a vastly pretty couple 
they’d make, for sure,’ said Kythe’s 
waiting-maid, who was Jervis’s 
sweetheart. 

‘The Squiremust be married first, 
though,’ quoth Jervis. 

‘Ay, and it’s likely to happen 
soon, if a certain Miss Ferrars isn’t 
a fool,’ said abigail knowingly. 

Such was the gossip among the 
servants that sweet summer even- 
ing, when the youth and maiden 
were side by side on the sunny 
bowling-green. 

‘There isn’t a lovelier place in 
the world than our home,’ said 
bonny Kythe, with her eyes fixed 
on the sunset. 

*You don’t really think so, 
Kythe,’ said Endymion, in his low 
pleasant tones. ‘You will marry 
soon, and go away to another 
home, won't you?” 

‘Marry? Go away? Never! 
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laughs sweet sixteen. ‘When 
Michael is married to Alicia Fer- 
rars, I shall stay here and takecare 
of you.’ 

* Will you, sweetheart?’ he asked, 
with a sad smile. ‘ Nay, it would 
be a hard thing to bind down your 
bright young life to the side of a 
poor weak thing like me.’ 

‘I would ask no lot than to be 
always near you, dear,’ she said 
innocently. 

Poor Endymion! his heart stirred 
within him at her words ; had he 
known more of women, he would 
have seen that the very frankness of 
her avowal proved her heart-whole. 
The bright landscape, the glorious 
sunset, seemed allone dazzling scene 
of bliss to him, having for its cen- 
tre Kythe’s blue eyes and heavenly 
smile. He could hardly resist the 
impulse to bend just a /i///e lower 
and touch her sweet upturned face 
with his lips. He was on the point 
of asking her to take a turn with 
him down the avenue, that he 
might pour out his love to her; 
but no, it was growing late. Ina 
little time his mother would be 
calling them in. He would wait 
till to-morrow, when he would 
summon the dutiful little feet for a 
walk with him. He would lead 
her into the woodlands, where none 
could disturb them, and then, when 
he had her all to himself, tell her 
how dear she was to him. Mean- 
while he would go to rest, and 
hold his bliss, as it were, at bay 
for a few short hours—dream of 
it, rejoice over it, the whole night 
through. 

But when the family had retired to 
rest, he found that sleep was impos- 
sible ; so he dismissed Jervis, went 
into his sitting-room, flung open 
the casement to admit the summer 
air and the moonlight, and sat 
down to think. The moon’s rays 
fell in pale glory on the carved 
stone horses surmounting the gate- 
posts on the bridge. As he gazed 
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on them, the family motto came 
into his mind—‘ Beware of the 
white horse !’ 

Tradition said that, as the first 
Michael Fendall was superintend- 
ing the building of his house, an 
old gipsy woman came up to him, 
and, looking round at the fine pile 
growing beneath the mason’s hand, 
remarked that it was all very grand, 
and should prosper for many years, 
but that misfortune should come 
to the house with a white horse. 
The honest yeoman was struck 
with this prophecy. He had been 
round the world with Drake; and 
the Maiden Queen, as a reward for 
his courage against the Spaniards, 
had granted him permission to dis- 
play armorial bearings. Here, then, 
were a crest and motto ready to his 
hand. The family so far respected 
the mysterious warning as never 
to have a white horse in the 
stables. 

Endymion’s large pensive eyes, 
gazing out over the bridge that 
summer night, fell suddenly on 
something white moving down the 
avenue of beech-trees. He was in 
a highly excited frame of mind, and 
at first he thought it was a creation 
of his own fancy, but in a moment 
more he distinctly heard the clatter 
of hoofs upon the ground. 

In breathless wonder he watched 
as the moving white object reached 
the gate on the bridge, halted as 
if to open it, and came galloping 
through—a white horse with a rider 
in a buff coat. The moon silvered 
over the buff till it seemed as if 
horse and rider were both white— 
moving straight towards the house. 
Wondering more and more, the 
young man watched till the tramp- 
ling hoofs halted before the door ; 
then, suddenly and silently, horse 
and rider vanished from his sight. 

He sat staring and shuddering— 
wondering whether his senses had 
deceived him. All was still, peace- 
ful, and silent. He sat for some 
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minutes leaning forward—looking 
this way and that for a glimpse of 
the strange apparition. But the 
loneliness of the night was horrible 
—he could bear it no longer; so 
he called up Jervis, and spent a 
sleepless night. 

In the morning it was wonderful 
how his bright hopes had sobered 
down. A dim sense of coming 
misfortune seemed to weigh on 
him. He woke unrefreshed, having 
fallen heavily asleep at daybreak, 
and felt too weary to come down 
to breakfast. It had been quite a 
usual thing for him to breakfast in 
his own room; but of late he had 
in great measure broken through 
this habit, so that his mother in- 
quired somewhat anxiously of Jer- 
vis if his master were not so well. 

‘But poorly, madam,’ was the 
answer. ‘My master had a dis- 
turbed night.’ 

‘ He was so well only yesterday 
evening,’ said Kythe wonderingly. 

Endymion was leaning languidly 
against the casement of that pleas- 
antroom, thinking gloomy thoughts, 
and quite forgetting his plan of 
taking Kythe for a walk, when a 
brightness seemed shed into his 
soul by the tones of a sweet voice 
in the corridor demanding, 

‘Can I see your master, Jervis ?” 

Then the door opened, and in 
she came, her chintz morning- 
gown looped up over a pale rose- 
coloured petticoat, and her bright 
face almost eclipsed by a great 
bunch of roses and ferns. 

His colour came and went like 
a girl’s as she advanced and knelt 
before him—just her old, frank, 
bright self— looking innocently into 
his eyes, that seemed as if they 
- scarcely dared meet hers, lest they 
should reveal the love that was 
more than brotherly. 

‘ Endymion, dear heart, what do 
you mean by being ill this morn- 
ing ?” 

‘I had a bad dream, Kythe, a 
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strange delusion, which disturbed 
my rest.’ 

‘ Tell it me while I arrange your 
flowers.’ 

She set the vase on the window- 
sill, and, kneeling beside him, began 
with deft fingers to place her roses 
in water. He dared not play with 
her wavy hair, nor throw a caress- 
ing arm over her shoulder, as he 
would have done but yesterday. 
All was changed. 

‘I will tell you, Kythe,’ he said, 
after a minute; and then he told 
her his strange vision. ‘Then, 
after that,’ he proceeded, ‘I went 
to bed, and dreamed they had 
come to fetch you away from me, 
little one.’ 

She laughed softly. 

‘Such a wild dream as that need 
not make you unhappy, dear,’ she 
said. The words died from her 
lips, and she laid a hand suddenly 
on his knee, speaking not, but 
gazing from the window. It was 
eleven o’clock, just twelve hours 
since Endymion’s strange vision ; 
and something white was moving 
past the trees of the avenue. All 
happened exactly as it had done 
the night before. The horseman 
unfastened the gate, and rode over 
the bridge and up the drive. They 
saw plainly now the tall young 
man in his buff riding-coat and 
crimson vest. He rode up to the 
door, all unconscious of the two 
pairs of eyes watching him so 
closely, and sent a very substantial 
knock sounding through the man- 
sion. 

‘ That doesn’t sound much like a 
ghost,’ murmured Kythe. 

‘What a strange thing it is!’ said 
Endymion musingly. 

‘Isn't it what you call second- 
sight ?’ asked the girl, awe-struck. 

He shuddered. 

Meanwhile they saw the stranger 
dismount and enter the house; a 
few minutes later a groom came 
and led the white horse to the 
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stables. Kythe lingered in En- 
dymion’s room, chatting and amus- 
ing him, till the great bell sounding 
reminded her that the luncheon- 
hour was near. Then she fled to 
her own chamber, brushed her tur- 
bulent rippling hair into something 
like order, fastened a spray of 
pinky noisette roses into the front 
of her gown, and descended to the 
hall. Over one of the great chairs 
was flung a buff coat and a riding- 
whip. She opened the door of the 
library with some trepidation. 
Madame sat with dignity in her 
own chair near the window; 
against the mantelpiece, talking to 
Michael, stood a tall young man in 
crimson. 

‘Captain Amawry, allow me to 
present to you my niece, Miss 
Vandeleur. Kythe, this is Captain 
Amawry, son of my husband’s old- 
est friend. He has purchased an 
estate near here, so I hope we shall 
see a great deal of him.’ 

Kythe bent low in the elaborate 
curtsy of her times, and Captain 
Amawry bowed lower still, if possi- 
ble. Then she ventured to lift her 
eyes, and met the admiring glance 
of a pair of full, clear, hazel eyes 
set in a fair face bronzed by the sun. 
His smile was pleasant, showing a 
row of even white teeth; and his 
manners were most courtly and 
deferential, mingled with that 
slight degree of hauteur—as of 
a man who has seen the world— 
which is so taking to a very young 

irl. 

. ‘After lunch, my son and my 
niece will escort you round the 
grounds; the shrubbery is con- 
sidered picturesque,’ said the dame, 
as she led the way to the dining- 
hall. 

‘ Need I say what pleasure that 
will give me?’ quoth Bevis Amaw- 
ry, with an eloquent look at 
Kythe’s lovely face. 


Times seemed changed at Fen- 
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dallscombe. Bevis Amawry was 
there constantly. He found ex- 
cuses to ride over most days of the 
week. The white horse, being a 
hunter, was too precious to be used 
every day, so, to the relief of En- 
dymion, a black one appeared in 
its stead. Kythe, too, was changed. 
Not that she neglected Endymion. 
His vases were always full of fresh 
flowers, his papers in order, his 
easy-chair placed on the bowling- 
green whenever weather permitted; 
but there was a certain reserve in 
her intercourse with him ; and she, 
who had been so uniformly happy 
and joyous, grew pensive at times, 
and subject to fits of abstraction. 
One sunshiny morning, a month 
or two after the June morning on 
which Captain Amawry first made 
his appearance, Endymion felt in- 
clined to go for a stroll. He was 
a little out of humour for two rea- 
sons : first, because Bevis had that 
morning ridden to the door to 
ask for Michael ; and the sight of 
him was enough tomake Endymion 
cross, even though he knew 
Michael was out, and so concluded 
that the young man had gone away 
again. The second cause of his 
disturbed equanimity was that, 
though the morning proved so fine, 
Kythe had not been to ask him to 
have a walk. He could not see 
her in the garden, nor hear her 
happy voice on the stairs; so he 
started alone for his constitutional, 
and took the path which led past 
the conservatory to the shrubbery. 
He entered its cool arches, 
climbed one of its mossy mounds, 
sat down, and leaned his back 
against a spreading beech - tree. 
He had rested there scarcely more 
than a minute, when a murmur of 
voices reached his ear. He started 
up, parted the thick bushes, and, 
looking down from his _hiding- 
place, saw, and knew his fate. 
They made a charming picture 
as they moved together under a 
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circling arch of foliage, with the 
sunshine glinting through—Kythe 
with her sweet face rosy and down- 
cast, looking so small and fragile 
in comparison with the masculine 
height of Bevis, who stood with 
one arm encircling her, the other 
holding both the little hands shyly 
confided to him. Her shining 
head rested on his heart, and his 
face was bent down over her with 
an expression of happy tenderness. 

A low moan came from Endy- 
mion’s pale lips as the truth 
flashed upon him. Then, drawing 
back into his retreat, he leaned his 
throbbing head against the moss- 
covered beech. 

You merry party, who yesterday 
explored that weed-grown shrub- 
bery, and leaned, perchance, against 
that very tree, little you dreamt 
of the tempest of human anguish 
which had been poured out vainly 
against its bark, nor of the poor 
broken heart, now long since at 
rest, which there bore the weight 
of its misery—alone! 

In a couple of hours Endymion 
returned to the house, and once 
more entered that pleasant room, 
that now seemed filled with the 
ghosts of the happy past, vanished 
for ever. You could hardly call 
that room pleasant now. I told 
you that it had two windows; it 
has but one now, and that at the 
side of the house. The sunshiny 
window from which Kythe and 
Endymion had watched Captain 
Amawry ride over the bridge is 
walled up now with stones. 

Chapter I. has told you why 
the Fendalls adopted their strange 
motto. Chapter II. shall inform 
you why the window was walled 
up. 


CHAPTER IL. 
WHY THE WINDOW WAS WALLED UP. 


_ Ir is rather more than a year 
since the events of the last chapter. 
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The autumn leaves are beginning 
to fall, but the sky is blue, the air 
soft and balmy. Two familiar 
figures are sitting side by side on 
the sunny bowling-green—Endy- 
mion Fendall and Kythe Amawry. 
Endymion looks far paler and more 
delicate than he did last summer : 
the light of hope is gone from his 
eyes ; the voluminous wraps which 
envelop him seem scarcely to pro- 
tect his fragile form from the slight 
breeze; and there is a languor 
in his attitude as he leans back 
among his cushions. Kythe, too, 
is changed. She looks so matronly 
in her sweeping robe of black 
brocade, and there is a reflec- 
tive shade on her lovely fea- 
tures which tells that her morning 
of unthinking girlhood is fled for 
ever. Their companion, too, is 
clothed in black, for grievous 
trouble has fallen on the old house 
at Fendallscombe since we last saw 
it. One morning, about three 
months after Kythe’s marriage, 
Bevis Amawry rode to the door on 
the white horse to fetch Michael 
for a day’s hunting. As the young 
Squire, booted and spurred, passed 
through the hall, Endymion met 
him, and hoarsely entreated him 
not to.go. He had that night seen 
again the vision of the white horse 
galloping over the bridge, and he 
believed that it foretold misfortune. 
Michael, of course, laughed his 
fears to scorn, and, side by side, 
the two fine young figures, in the 
vigour of their manhood, rode away 
over the bridge and down the 
beech-avenue. 

The next time Michael Fendall 
crossed the bridge he was borne 
lifeless on a hurdle by four of his 
sorrowing huntsmen. He had been 
dragged in his stirrup for nearly a 
mile, and his beautiful face was 
marred past recognition. 

It broke his mother’s heart. From 
the day of his death she never held 
up her head again. She lingered 
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for three months, and then followed 
her son; and, by a strange fatality, 
the sickly delicate Endymion was 
the sole survivor of the ancient 
house. 

If only he had spoken in time ! 
That was the thought that wom 
burst upon him at moments when 
he roamed lonely through the old 
house. He could have made her 
happy, he was sure he could. She 
and he together would have made 
a paradise of the old house that 
now seemed to crush him with its 
loneliness. Now he never could 
marry ; he knew that he was the 
last of the Fendalls, and he knew 
that his time would soon be 
over. 

But to-day his heart was com- 
paratively light, for was not she by 
his side? and was not the mere 
sight of her enough to fill his soul 
with joy? 

They had both been silent for 
some minutes ; both felt the delight 
of being together; and their per- 
fect sympathy prevented the neces- 
sity of speech. At last, Endymion 
broke the silence. 

‘Kythe, my dear one,’ he said, 
‘it is so pleasant to have you here, 
especially as I feel that we may not 
have many more such meetings ; 
but, before I go, I would like to 
make certain of one thing—that is, 
that you are quite happy, my own 
darling ?” 

The lovely wistful face crim- 
soned, then grew pale. ‘O En- 
dymion,’ she faltered, ‘I am very, 
very foolish! But I ought not to 
say anything. O, don’t tempt 
me to tell you all my unreasonable 
wild longings !’ 

‘Tempt you? No, little sister. 
But, Kythe, you and I have always 
been so close, that I think you 
might confide in me; I have 
watched your sweet face so anxi- 
ously of late, and I thought you 
seemed troubled.’ 

‘It is my own foolishness, En- 
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dymion ; I expect too much! I 
expect too much !’ 

‘How?’ he asked wonderingly. 

‘I was so young, childish, and 
earnest when I saw Bevis, and I 
loved him, O, so dearly! My 
whole heart was full of that one 
love—you know, brother, I never 
loved any but him ; and I suppose 
that great idolising love expected 
and exacted too much. I did think, 
O, I did think he would have 
loved me as dearly in return !’ 

‘Is he not kind to you?’ queried 
Endymion, in tones of suppressed 
indignation. 

*O yes, yes! kindness and good- 
ness itself. But if I had not been so 
very young and ignorant, I should 
have known that a clever accom- 
plished man of the world like 
Bevis could not be satisfied with 
the love of a baby like me. His 
heart had been given already. 
There was a young lady’—here 
she looked down, and the plaintive 
voice trembled—‘ whose parents 
forced her to marry a Mr. Lyon, 
who was very rich— Bevis was poor 
then. Her husband is dead now, 
and she is a widow. We met her 
at the Hunt Ball. O Endymion, 
she is magnificent! Such a majes- 
tic height! Such raven hair! She 
looked me over and over when 
Bevis introduced me, as if to say, 
“You little insignificant thing! are 
you Mistress Amawry? O En- 
dymion, I do not wonder at his 
loving her best, but why did he 
want me at all? And O, I love 
him so! He treats me like a 
baby—thinks that if he gives me 
carriages, gowns, and jewels, I do 
not want his ove. My brother, 
I know not if it is wrong to tell 
you this, but it is a relief to open 
my heart to some one. I should 
like to go home with you and die, 
dear, for I think my heart is broken.’ 
‘ Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these—it might have been.’ 


Had the above lines been written, 
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I think Endymion would have 
quoted them. It seemed so hard. 
He knew he could have made her 
so happy, so very happy, in the old 
home of her childhood; and the 
rider of the white horse had 
plucked his one fragrant rose—to 
cast it by the wayside to wither. 
He could only pray for strength to 
forgive Bevis Amawry. 

That night, after Kythe had 
gone away to her home, Endymion 
went to his room and made his will, 
leaving only a name to be filled in. 

From that time he spent all 
night, and most of the day, gazing 
fixedly from that window. The 
faithful Jervis could not tear him 
away, either by entreaties or ex- 
postulations. He seemed to be 
waiting for something. He never 
changed his attitude, but stood 
leaning against the stone mullion, 
with his chin resting on his hand, 
and his eyes fixed on the farthest 
curve of the winding avenue. At 
midnight he would leave his post 
and retire to rest. 

Jervis, with tears in his eyes, 
told the servants that his master 
was not long for this world. 

‘He is so weak that he can 
scarcely turn in his bed, and eats 
barely enough to keep the life in a 
sparrow. OQ, it’s enough to make 
one’s heart bleed,’ said the faithful 
fellow, brushing his hand across 
his eyes, ‘to see him standin’ there 
for ever and ever, with a bit o’ 
some flower, or something that 
Mistress Kythe once gave him, in 
his poor thin hand! O, it’s a 
great pity, in my humble judg- 
ment, that she didn’t have him. 
I’m sure I shall never bear to enter 
his room when he’s gone, God 
bless him! I shall think I see him 
standing there, as he always is, 
lookin’ nearer heaven each day !’ 

About three months after Kythe’s 
visit to him, Endymion was stand- 
ing in his usual post. It was a 
brilliant moonlight night, and, as 
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usual, he had insisted on having 
the shutters left open. Jervis was 
slumbering in a chair, and all was 
very still, when Endymion uttered 
a stifled cry, and staggered towards 
a small table near the window, as 
if for support. The servant was 
immediately on the alert, and 
asked what ailed him. It was ten 
o'clock, the night of the rst of 
December. 

‘ Put me to bed, Jervis,’ he said, 
‘but wake me at ten o'clock to- 
morrow morning. There will be 
bad news; I have seen the white 
horse again.’ 

Jervis tried to persuade him that 
it was an illusion of his weakness. 
Endymion said nothing; but by 
ten o'clock the next morning he 
was again at his post. Jervis, anxi- 
ous to persuade him that his fears 
were groundless, was standing by 
him, when a groom in the Amawry 
livery, riding the white horse, 
galloped over the bridge. Jervis 
hastened from the room, and pre- 
sently returned, bringing the mes- 
senger with him. 

Kythe Amawry had died the 
night before at ten o'clock; and 
her infant son and heir was an 
orphan of one day old. 

Endymion took it very quietly, 
as if he had known it before. He 
only asked if Kythe’s son had re- 
ceived a mame. Yes; he had 
been baptised by the chaplain ; 
and she had named him with her 
latest breath, Endymion ! 

Then Endymion took out his 
will, and inserted the name that 
was blank before. He left Fen- 
dallscombe, with its estates and 
income, to Endymion Amawry and 
his heirs for ever. Supposing the 
boy never lived to grow up, it 
was to be turned into a hospital 
for consumptives. But if all went 
well, Kythe’s son was to enter 
into his inheritance on his twenty- 
first birthday. 

When that was settled, the dying 
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man seemed happier. Later in the 
day he had his armchair placed in 
the window, as if long habit had 
made that the only place where he 
was content. He spoke to Jervis 
of the future of Kythe’s boy, and 
once said that he could almost 
wish to live, that he might watch 
over the boy. In fact, he seemed 
so bright and serene that a faint 
hope sprang up in Jervis’s heart 
that he might yet be spared to 
them. 

But it was not tobe. That night 
the gentle soul was called; and 
Kythe and he rest side by side in 
the old church where, as children, 
they prayed together. 


For twenty-one years, then, was 
Fendallscombe uninhabited. In 
the year 1735 Endymion Amawry 
came into his property. His father 
had long since married Mrs. Lyon, 
his early love, and Endymion had a 
whole family of step-brothers and 
sisters ; but gray-haired Jervis, who 
lived at Fendallscombe, to take 
care of the house, would never let 
the boy forget the blue-eyed young 
mother whom he had never seen. 

At first ‘Endymion’s rooms’ 
were not used ; but when the young 
Squire married they were turned 
into nurseries. Then it was dis- 
covered that there was something 
very strange about the room which 
overlooked the bridge. No nurse 
would stay in the family. One 
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and all told the same story—that 
every now and then, by broad day- 
light as well as by night, they could 
see the attenuated form of the late 
master of Fendallscombe leaning 
against the window as in days gone 
by. One night the Squire himself 
was watching by the sick-bed of 
one of his children. It happened 
to be the rst of December, the 
anniversary of his mother’s death. 
It chanced that he went to the 
window, and pulled aside the blind 
to look out on the night, and he 
saw a white horse and rider gallop 
over the bridge. 

The child that he was watching 
died. It was a terrible shock to 
his nerves. He first had the win- 
dow walled up, to prevent the re- 
currence of the ghastly phenome- 
non. 

Then the whole suite of rooms 
was left disused; and finally the 
house itself was abandoned by the 
family, as being gloomy and de- 
pressing. 

All now left of the Fendall 
family is their name. All is deso- 
late and forsaken. Misfortune Aas 
come to the house with a white 
horse. 

Tradition says that, in spite of 
the blocked-up window, if you go 
into that room in the gloaming, or 
at night when the moon is shining, 
you may still see the last of the 
Fendalls standing in his accus- 
tomed place ! 








A LITTLE DINNER IN KIKO. 


By JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA, 


WE were sitting in the gallery of 
the Army and Navy Hotel at 
Nicosia, the capital of Cyprus, on 
a broiling afternoon in the August 
of 1878—an officer of the 2nd 
Ghoorkas, a detachment of which 
was quartered in the town ; a major 
of the old ‘ Dirty Shirts,’ who was 
temporarily on civil duty as a com- 
missioner of some sort; a retired 
captain of artillery, who was acting 
as correspondent of a London illus- 
trated paper; and myself. The 
gallery commanded a view of a 
narrow yard, heaped with compost ; 
but at all events it was the coolest 
part of the building, and we could 


loll back in our chairs dreamily 
smoking, without being subjected 
to the gaze of passers-by or the 


glare of the sun. Suddenly a 
clattering of hoofs over the paved 
entrance below, contrasting with 
the melancholy monotonous croak 
of the Persian-wheel lifting water in 
an 2djacent yard, aroused our atten- 
tion. By and bya small man, over- 
shadowed by an immense topee— 
his thin China tussore coat open in 
front, revealing a sunburnt throat 
and blistered clavicle, and a wide 
scarlet cummerbund tied round his 
waist, coming into relief over his 
white cotton trousers—mounted 
the stairs. As he passed us, pre- 
ceded by a servant showing him to 
aroom, he politely raised his topee, 
when a shower of green leaves 
streamed all over him, enveloping 
him in a species of verdurous cas- 
cade. 

‘Excuse me, gentlemen,’ he 
said, with a rich Hibernian accent, 
« but I must look like a male Hama- 


dryad. The fact is, leaves are non- 
conductors, and I lined my topee 
with them coming along, to keep 
off the heat.’ 

‘ McGillicuddy, how are you, 
old man?’ cried the artist-gunner. 
‘What news from Larnaca?’ 

‘What! yourself? This zs a 
pleasure! I have not come from 
Larnaca, but from the other end 
of the island—Kyrenia—where I 
have been staying with the 42nd 
for a couple of days. I rode over 
this forenoon in the most infernal 
heat I ever experienced—’twas 
enough to melt the spine of a ther- 
mometer.’ 

The new-comer was introduced 
to us by his colleague as a dis- 
tinguished member of the press 
militant—Mr. McGillicuddy, repre- 
sentative of Zhe Banner, a London 
daily paper. ‘ Quite a character,’ 
he added sotto voce ; ‘a good sort, 
but slightly touched in the upper 
story—sunstroke, I imagine.’ 

The Irishman’s luggage was 
brought up in a tiny courier-bag ; 
and as soon as he had annexed a 
tumbler—which he had promised 
faithfully to. send back to the sur- 
geon-major with the Highlanders, 
if he had to beg, borrow, or steal 
it—ordered some refreshment, and 
dismissed his muleteer, he took a 
chair beside us. A servant ap- 
proached with a letter, which had 
just been left by a Bengal Lancer, 
who had cantered in from the 
Governor's camp. 

‘It is for you, McGillicuddy,’ 
said the gunner. 

‘ For me! how can that be? I’ve 
not been two minutes in the place.’ 
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‘ We have a first-rate Intelligence 
Department; but probably it is 
from a dun,’ said the Ghoorka. 

‘ Or from a touter,’ hazarded the 
Major. 

‘Or some love-sick maiden of 
the Island of Ventis, who has been 
smitten with your charms as you 
passed,’ chimed in the gunner. 

‘No, faith, it is from Macartney, 
by the Governor’s instructions, re- 
questing the honour of my com- 

any at dinner this evening. This 
is simply awful.’ 

‘Why awful ?’ I ventured to in- 
quire. 

‘ Because I have no dress-clothes. 
I have nothing with me but what 
is contained in that courier-bag 
and what I have on my back.’ 

‘ Dress-clothes are not to be had 
here so easily as tumblers,’ said 
the Major. 

*I can lend you a uniform,’ 
slyly offered the Ghoorka. 

‘ Proposal rejected, with thanks. 
The present climate is torrid 
enough for my taste. I have no 
ambition to be stuck up against a 
wall, and shot by my host for 
wearing regimentals to which I 
have no right. What shall I do?’ 

‘You must go. There’s no alter- 
native. An invite from the Gover- 
nor is tantamount to a mandate 
from Windsor Castle,’ added the 
Ghoorka. 

‘I am afraid that is a true bill,’ 
said the gunner; ‘ but surely you 
can make yourself presentable 
somehow. Sir Garnet is not so 
scrupulously particular. Have you 
nothing in the shape of a black 
coat with you?” 

‘ Eureka [ shouted my country- 
man, jumping up, all smiles. ‘ Do 
any of you fellows speak modern 
Greek ?” 

‘You know more of ancient 
Greek, evidently, than we do of 
the living lingo,’ I remarked. 

‘By the living lingo! said Mr. 
McGillicuddy meditatively, ‘faith, 
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that would be a vast improvement 
on “ by the living Jingo!” I must 
take a note of it. Which is the 
nearest bazaar? I must only see 
if I can manage to make a bargain 
by the aid of the dumb language 
and the universal interpreter, filthy 
lucre to wit, by the living lingo 

After he had disposed of a 
moderate meal, Mr. McGillicuddy 
sallied out to the nearest bazaar, 
following our directions, and in 
about half an hour he returned, 
but without a burden. 

‘Have you failed? I asked. ‘I 
expected as much.’ I thought he 
had gone on a fruitless search for 
a swallow-tail and continuations. 

* No,’ he said exultingly, parody- 
ing Lytton; ‘in thelexicon of McGil- 
licuddy there is no such word as 
fail. I wanted a hook and eye, a 
needle and thread, and—here they 
are. I wandered to and fro till I 
saw them on sale, and then I took 
them up, leaving a coin of the value 
at which I appraised them on the 
stall, and away I marched.’ 

Mr. McGillicuddy was a prac- 
tical man, and did not waste his 
leisure or lungs in chaffering. 

He retired to his room for a 
siesta, and when he reappeared to 
mount the mule which he had en- 
joined to be in waiting to convey 
him to the head-quarters in the 
neighbourhood, at a Greek monas- 
tery beyond the walls, we were on 
the anxious look-out for the trans- 
formation he had effected to fit 
him to sit as a guest with the might- 
iest British potentate in or near 
those regions. He was nowise 
abashed or desirous to conceal 
himself. He drew to our table, 
and ordered a glass of mastic as 
an appetiser. What a figure he 
was, to be sure, for a set banquet ! 
On his head the enormous topee 
had been replaced by a green 
smoking-cap with a gold tassel— 
this was the only visible coquetry ; 
but the habiliments which he would 








it- 
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wear at table were confined to two 
—a black alpaca coat with the 
collar turned up, and a rim of neat 
white linen peeping above it. This 
coat, single- breasted, was closed 
@ Ja militaire in front, and the illu- 
sion was heightened by a rosette 
of crimson ribbon with yellow bor- 
der in the top buttonhole. Unfor- 
tunately the white cotton trousers, 
in which he had ridden over from 
Kyrenia, detracted from the effect 
of his make-up ; but the small man 
did look decidedly tidy and sol- 
dierly in his close-cropped hair, 
with his sprightly bronzed face, 
and his upright audacious bear- 
ing. 

‘Marvellous !’ exclaimed the 
Ghoorka. ‘ You look like an army 
chaplain. How did you do it?’ 

‘It is as easy as cup-tossing 
when you know how. I had this 
coat in my courier-bag ; thought I 
might be asked out somewhere in 
this aristocratic island. I found a 
clean collar, too—the last of the 
Mohicans ; just sewed it inside the 
coat-collar, and put a hook and 
eye in to fasten it, so as to make 
it stick up as if it were round the 
old-style stock; and here I am. 
That’s how it’s done, as Dr. Lynn 
says.’ 

He started off with his guide, 
absolutely getting the mule into 
a canter; and as we came back, 
the Major declaring that he was a 
genius gone wrong, we determined 
to await his return and ascertain 
how he had prospered. Shortly 
after midnight we heard his voice 
sending the mule away, with a 
dramatic ‘To your stable, Buce- 
phalus ! and a minute afterwards 
he mounted the staircase, exhila- 
rated by the run home, and hum- 
ming an Irish ditty. 

‘Up still, my trusty co mates in 
exile ?—that’s right ! Do you know 
where Bucephalus hangs out? He 
took the bit in his teeth when we 
left Kiko, and outstripped his 


biped keeper. He tried to throw 
me, but couldn’t. As soon as I 
released myself from that invention 
of Satan, the balance-stirrup—I 
can ride bare-back, St. Patrick and 
Galway be glorified !—I flung the 
reins on his neck at the door, and 
told him to go to his manger. I 
suppose it will be all right? 

‘Certain to be,’ said the gunner. 
* But how did you get on? We are 
burning to hear your adventures. 
Sit down, and open your knap- 
sack.’ 

Nothing loth, the small man, 
having ensconced himself in a 
rocking-chair, and behind a brandy- 
pawnee and a big cigar, thus com- 
menced : 

‘Well, boys, lo and _ behold 
you, the luck of the McGillicuddys 
attended me on this occasion, as 
on all others. The dinner passed 
off splendidly ; and I think I may 
boast, without flattering myself, that 
I made an impression on the Chief 
though it isn’t for me to talk about 
it; but may I never, if I care to 
go to a spread in such a rig again ! 
Once out of town we got on at a 
walk, partly along the high-road 
and then by a cut through the 
fields, until we came some two 
miles off to a great tumbledown 
block of masonry with the Union 
Jack floating over it, and that I 
guessed was head-quarters, the 
monastery of Kiko. Nowadays 
it isn’t foge cedunt armis, but the 
other thing—Oliver will put it into 
Latin for you. There was a clus- 
ter of tents in the field outside it, 
and I turned the mule’s head to- 
wards the biggest. Faith, we nigh 
came a cropper in the twilight over 
the reticulation of ropes and laby- 
rinths of pegs. They ought to have 
the electric light there, at least in 
time of peace, in accordance with 
the principles of civilisation. But 
that’s the way, we leave everything 
to the last moment. Anyhow, I 
caught sight of a sapper lounging 
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around and taking the altitude of 
your humble servant rather inquisi- 
tively. 

“Which is Colonel Burstenbury’s 
diggings, my man ?” I shouted. 

“Second to the left next row,” 
he answered carelessly. 

“Thanks; and look here, my 
friend, bring your heels together 
the next time you’re addressed by 
a superior officer.” 

‘He straightened himself up in 
a jiffy, saluted, and apologised. 
When I got in front of the tent I 
heard a plashing and splashing, as 
if the learned seal was dancing a 
hornpipe in its sleeping chamber. 

“‘ Burstenbury !” I cried. “ Burst- 
enbury !” 

‘And then a muffled voice 
emerged from the canvas, asking, 
not too urbanely, 

**Who the deuce is that? What 
do you want ?” 

** McGillicuddy—hospitality,” I 
answered, with military brevity and 
promptitude. 

‘And then I thought I could 
overhear a roar of laughter; and 
the voice emerged again, but now 
with a welcome, 

“Come in; you'll find a bottle 
of sherry on the chest in the cor- 
ner. I'll be out in a moment. 
I’m just finishing my evening tub.” 

‘I didn’t wait to be asked twice, 
but slid off and spancelled the 
mule’s forelegs with the balance- 
stirrup, and stepped into the wig- 
wam. Burstenbury came from be- 
hind a screen almost immediately, 
and shook hands with me warmly. 

“ Well, I’m sure,” he exclaimed, 
“who'd have thought of your turn- 
ing up in Cyprus? Let me see, 
it’s a good eight years since we 
met last. That was at Metz, before 
the fighting had begun. And what 
have you been doing since? Hallo, 
there goes the bugle! You've 
just a minute to wash your hands.” 

‘He laughed outright when he 
saw the spancelled mule, and called 
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an orderly, to whom he gave him 
and the guide in charge ; then, put- 
ting his arm in mine, he led me 
across to a large marquee. There 
were nine or twelve jolly fellows 
inside, as the Baboos say—rum 
devils, the Baboos! He planted 
me on a chair to his right, made a 
sort of wholesale introduction to 
the company, and sat down himself. 
When the cover was taken off the 
soup-tureen, my bold Burstenbury 
proceeded to ladle out the liquid 
exactly as if he was president. I 
had a glass of sherry and ate a 
plate of soup, and in they were 
bringing the entrées, when a horrible 
suspicion dawned upon my mind. 

‘*Where’s the Chief?” I asked, 
inan undertone. ‘I hope he’s not 
ill.” 

“ O, he’s all right! He’s dining 
in the next marquee with his aides- 
de-camp and a few guests.” 

“Thunder andturf !” Iexclaimed, 
in the excitement of the moment, 
“‘T am one of them !” 

“ What!” said Burstenbury, drop- 
ping his knife and fork. “You 
never mean it !” 

“I wondered what was up,” said 
a young sub at the other end of 
the table, “ for I was present when 
the invite was written to you; and 
it was I who handed it to the 
sowar.” 

“ Ah!” added another, “some 
innocent beings are mighty artful. 
Two servings of good soup are not 
to be had every day in this blessed 
hole.” 

**Pon honour, I’m very sorry,” 
said Burstenbury; “I really thought 
you had dropped in on us to favour 
an old comrade with your company 
and have share of pot-luck.” 

“What, took me for a Jigue- 
assiette, eh? No, thank you; I 
don’t belong to that respectable 
corps.” 

“‘T'll make it all right,” he said, 
rising; “I'll see you through, 
though I’m devilish sorry to lose 
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your society. Pardon me, gentle- 
men.” 

‘As we walked across to the 
General’s marquee, he explained 
that we had been seated with the 
staff - officers; and he added 
kindly, “Jack, do you know, I 
could have hardly suspected you 
had come in that get-up in answer 
to a formal invitation.” 

“Faith, that’s where you make 
the mistake. I would never have 
thought of making an informal call 
in it,” said I; “but an invite from 
the Queen’s representative is equi- 
valent to a command, and devil 
—" suit of clothes I had in my 

it.” 

‘ By this we had got to the en- 
trance to the tent, and I was 
ushered in and presented to my 
host, who received me very cordi- 
ally, and placed me in the seat of 
honour between himself and Lord 
Gifford, the Ashanti hero. Burst- 
enbury explained the cause of my 
delay, and the Chief smiled plea- 
santly. 

**We had almost given you up,” 
he said ; “but I kept back dinner 
a quarter of an hour, thinking you 
might have missed your way, or 
have met some mishap in the 
dusk.” 

‘ While they were discussing the 
soup, a task from which I begged 
to be relieved, I had scope to sur- 
vey my fellow-guests. The soldiers 
you know: Gifford and Macartney 
—Asia Minor Macartney of the 
Light Cavalry—and a jovial elderly 
Irish surgeon; ’pon my veracity, 
boys, his brogue was cruel; it was 
so soft you could have cut it with 
a fish-knife.’ 

Here we exchanged glances, and 
made an effort to suppress our 
hilarity. 

‘So far all was plain sailing ; but 
you may guess my horror when my 
vision lit upon two Maltese fellows 
sitting right opposite and staring 
surreptitiously at me. They were 
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great in shirtfronts, smooth shining 
expanses of snowy-white linen, stiff 
as cardboard, with diamond studs, 
and massive gold links in their 
wristbands the size of an elephant ; 
and rings on their fingers, ay faith, 
and in their ears—by the tare of 
war! I shouldn’t be surprised if 
they had bells on their toes, like 
the old lady of Banbury Cross. 
Their locks were pomaded and 
curled; their moustaches waxed 
into a martial twist; their cheeks 
powdered ; and their cambric 
handkerchiefs, which they shook 
out occasionally, shed an essence 
like the winds from Ceylon; and 
altogether they gave one the ap- 
pearance of a pair of barber's 
blocks, that had stolen off their 
pedestals in Truefitt’s to spend a 
Bank-holiday—I mean Truefitt’s in 
the Burlington Arcade, not the little 
shanty he has below in Larnaca.’ 

Here we were tempted again to 
laugh, and did not resist the temp- 
tation. McGillicuddy, having 
moistened his throttle, resumed 
the narrative : 

‘ The sense of my degradation fell 
upon me. These gorgeous appa- 
ritions nearly frightened away my 
appetite ; but if the Chief did not 
take any notice of my fatigue-dress 
they had no right to, and soon he 
set me at my ease by leading up 
to an interesting conversation. I 
contrived to get through the 
dinner somehow, though I did not 
feel half comfortable with those 
Melitan swells taking an inventory 
of my duds.’ 

‘What was the conversation 
about?’ inquired the Ghoorka 
officer. 

‘No, you don’t,’ said McGilli- 
cuddy ; ‘my name is not Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. If I dine at a 
man’s table, I do not carry away 
tittle-tattle from it to make a dainty 
dish to lay before the quidnuncs. 
I suppose if I were to betray confi- 
dence, and tell you he consulted 
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me as to the reorganisation of the 
army, you would not believe me. 
I am at liberty to disclose what 
bears against myself if I choose ; 
but there good breeding draws the 
line. However, I may, I think, 
without any breach of the proprie- 
ties, impart you one secret. The 
gossip turred upon the respective 
merits of the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons, and the 
Chief playfully referred it for de- 
cision to Gifford. 

“O, I declare off!” said the 
modest young fellow. ‘As I hap- 
pen to be a peer, sir, Iam an in- 
terested party ; but if they are all 
such dunderheads as the sample 
I know, I fancy the Commons has 
the pull.” 

“Excuse me,” interrupted the 
Chief graciously, “ you are too diffi- 
dent; you’re an eminent man; 
you wear the Victoria Cross !” 

‘I was delighted, boys, as I 
gazed on that simple bronze badge 
stamped “For Valour” at the 
taking of Becquah ; the glow seem- 
ed to die out of the diamond studs 
of my Maltese antipathies, and the 
gold of their barbaric ornaments to 
turn to dross. But my satisfaction 
was not destined to be of long 
duration. The fearful crisis was 
at hand. Turning to me abruptly, 
while I was toying with a coffee- 
spoon, the Chief asked me point- 
blank how I liked Cyprus. I sup- 
pose I looked embarrassed. The 
truth is, I did not care to commit 
myself to an opinion that might 
prove disagreeable; and _ whilst 
casting about for a politic reply, 
the Chief tried to help me out of 
the quagmire. 

““T have been in worse corners,” 
he continued, “and I fancy you 
have too, Mr. McGillicuddy.” 

“ True for you, Sir Garnet. So 
I have; but seldom in a hotter 
one.” 

“Do you feel too hot now ?” 

“ To be candid, I do.” 
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‘“‘ Make yourself at home. Pray 
open that tightly-buttoned coat.” 

‘ Thoughtlessly I undid the hook 
and eye, and threw back the la- 
pels, exposing my manly bosom 
in all its naked beauty. I had 
completely forgotten that Z had no 
shirt on! Too late I awoke 
to the consciousness of the situa- 
tion. 

‘I felt all the blood in my body 
surging up to my face, and I knew 
that my complexion must have been 
across between a beetroot and a 
boiled lobster. The Chief turned 
his head aside; Gifford’s heels 
went up in the air, in a fit of un- 
controllable cachinnation. As I 
looked ruefully towards the Melitan 
swells I had to join in with a 
thunderous peal myself. I never 
saw such a pair of panic-stricken 
oafs in my existence. The cigars 
fell from their open mouths—be- 
gor! I wonder the rings didn’t fall 
off their fingers—and their eyes 
bulged from their sockets, like 
those of that Chinese fish, the 
what-do-you-call-it, in the Brighton 
Aquarium. When the Chief per- 
ceived how I took it, he too re- 
laxed into a broad grin. 

“ McGillicuddy,” he said, “ I am 
indebted to you for the most 
cheerful moment I have had since 
I came to the island.” 

“Pardon me, Mac,” whispered 
Lord Gifford, “’twas those Maltese 
cures set me off.” 

“ By my troth !” cried the Irish 
surgeon-major, ‘that beats Paddy 
Murphy, the happy man, for even 
he had a dickey.”’ 

‘ How did it end?’ we asked. 

‘ Jollily! When I saw the mur- 
der was out I made the best of it, 
and took the opportunity of ex- 
plaining to Sir Garnet that I never 
carried more impedimenta than I 
could possibly do without—a hint 
Ihad adopted from Zhe Soldier's 
Pocket-Book—and that I was glad 
to be able to assure him that it was 
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not through want either of savoir 
faire or of courtesy to him that 
I had presented myself in such a 
questionable garb. I told him the 
true story of the transmogzrification 
of the alpaca. He complimented 
me on my good sense at parting, 
wished all you fellows were like me; 
and I slipped quietly into the staff 
tent on quitting him, and finished 
up the night with Burstenbury ; but 
the story had got there before 
me, and, troth, the boys enjoyed 
it so much that I hardly regret that 
I hadn’t had the foresight to tele- 
graph to my washerwoman. But 


as the Irish surgeon remarked, I 
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was not in the least shirted, no 
matter what they said.’ 

A few weeks after, Lord Gifford 
had occasion to go to Larnaca. He 
told me he had met McGillicuddy, 
who pressed him so hard that he 
had to accompany him to his 
quarters at the Beaconsfield Cham- 
bers. A suit of dress-clothes was 
ostentatiously displayed on the bed, 
and in an angle of the room a 
huge box lay open, full to the brim 
with layers of spotless, brand-new 
shirts, which had palpably never 
been worn. McGillicuddy had 
borrowed them, on a deposit, from 
a dry-goods store on the Scala. 
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I woutp the lot in life were mine 
To be a dainty little daisy ; 
Upon my stem I missht recline, 
From day to day serenely lazy. 
The bards could weave bucolic rhyme, 
And say so many things about me ; 
While maidens in the summer-time 
Could never weave a chain without me. 


’Twere bliss to be a buttercup, 
And literally live in clover ; 
With joy to brim the minutes up, 
Until my brief career were over. 
Some village nymph, untouched by sin 
(O happiness too deep to utter !), 
Might pluck and place me near her chin, 
To find if she were fond of butter. 


And yet, methinks, ’twould please me more 
To be a simple dandelion ; 
My fluffy form—when life is o’er— 


Some country girl may cast her eye on. 
Though dent de dion seems a name 

That very few may dare to play with, 
’Tis not so useless, all the same, 

But serves to tell the time of day with. 


But stay! ’twould suit me better far 
To be a tender myosotis ; 
Pray make me one, my lucky star, 
And never stop to give me notice. 
The meekly mild forget-me-not 
Will aid full oft the timid lover, 
And play the Guy Fawkes in a plot 
Which only two young hearts discover. 


You marvel why I neither seek 
To be a rose or be a lily ; 
Such lofty aims I reckon weak ; 
Ambitions high as this are silly. 
In fact, I think it very strange 
That I—so rich, and good, and clever— 
My destiny should ask to change 
With any flow’r on earth whatever. 
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